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Memorrs of the 


Life and Writings of Francis RABELAIS: 


With a fine Portrait of that celebrated Satiri/t. 


RANCIS Rabelais, a _ cele- 
brated wit, was the fon of an 
apothecary, and born about 1483 at 
Chinon, in the province of fouraine, 
in France. He was educated in the 
Francifcan convent, at Fontenoy le 
Comte, in Poitou; and received into 
their order. His ftrong inclination 
and tafte for literature and the fciences 
made him tranfcend the bounds which 
reftrained the learned in his times ; 
fo that he not only became a great 
linguift, but an adept in all branches 
of knowledge. His uncommon ca- 
pacity and merit foon excited the j jea- 
loufy of his brethren. Hence he was 
envied by fome; others, through 
ignorance, thought him a conjurer ; ; 
and all hated and abufed him, parti- 
cularly becaufe he ftudied Greek ; 
the novelty of that language making 
them eltecra it not only barbarous, 
but antichriftian. ‘This we collect 
from a Greek epiftle of Budzus to 
Rabelais, in which he praifes him 
highly for his great knowledge in that 
tongue, and exclaims againit the fu- 
pidity and malice of the friars. 
Having endured their perfecutions 
for a long time, he obiained per- 
miffion of pope Clement VII, to leave 
the fociety of St. Francis, and toen- 
ter into that of St. Benedié&t; but his 
{fprightly temper prevailing, he found 
no more fatistaction among the Bene- 
digtines, than he had found among 
the Francifcans, fo that after a thort 
time he left them alfo. Changing 
the regular habit for that which is 
worn by {ecular priefts, he rambled 
up and down for awhile; and then 
fixed at Montpelier, where he took 
the degrees in phyfic, and practifed 
with great reputation. He was much 
admired for his great wit and learn- 
ing, and became a man of fuch weight 
and eftimation, that the univerfity of 
that place deputed him to Paris upon 
a very important commiffion. His 
reputation was {pread through the 
Nump. 578. Vou, 83. 


kingdom ; fo that, when he arrived at 
Paris, the chancellor Duprat, ftruck 
by his extraordinary accomplifhments, 
readily granted all that he folicited, 
which was no lets than the refioration 
of the privileges of the univerfity, 
which had been abolifhed by a decree 
of the parliament. The univerfity, 
gratefully fenfible of his fervices, re- 
garded him, ever after, not merely 
as a member of their bedy, but as 
their protector. Ail the young phy- 
ficians, who take the degree of docior 
in this univerfity, are full obliged to 
be invefted with his robe ; and when 
the degree is beftowed upon any one 
unworthy of it, the univerfal remark 
is, that ‘ the afs is clothed in the 
lion’s fkin.’ 

In 1532, he publithed at Lyons 
fome pieces of Hippocrates and Ga- 
len, with a dedication to the bifhop 
of Maillezais ; in which he tells him, 
that he had read lectures upon the 
Aphorifims of Hippocrates, and the Ars 
Medica of Galen, before numerous 
audiences in the univerfity of Mont- 
pelier. ‘This was the lait year of his 
continuance in this place; for the 
year after he went to Lyons, where 
he became phyfician to the hofpital, 
and united lectures to practice for 
fome years after. Joha du Bellaa, 
archbithopof Paris, going to Rome ist 
1534, upon the bufinels of our king 
Henry VIII's divorce from Cacherine 
of Spain, and paffing through Lyons, 
carried Kabelais with hint, in quality 
of his phyfician. He retwened home, 
however, in about fix months. .He 
had quitted his religious connec- 
tions, for the fake of leading a life 
more fuitable to his taite and hamour : 
but he atterwards renewed them, and, 
in a fecond journey to Rome, obtain- 
ed, in 1530, by his intereft wi “A fome 

cardinals, a brief trom pope Pau! ili, 
to qualify him for holding ecc.ciatti- 
cal beneficcs. John da Beliai, made 
acardinslin 153), had procured the 
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abbey of St. Maur, near Paris, tobe 
fecularized ; and into this was Ra- 
belais, now a Benedictine monk, re- 
ceived as a fecular canon.. Here he 
is fuppofed to have begun his famous 
romance, intituled, ‘ The lives, he- 
roic deeds, and fayings, of Gargantua 
and Pantagruel.’ He continued in 
this retreat till 1545, when the car- 
dinal du Bellai, his friend and pa- 
tron, nominated him to the living of 
Meudon, which he is faid to have 
filled with great zeal and application 
to the end of his life. His profound 
knowledge and fkill in phyfic made 
him doably ufeful to the people under 
his care ; and he was ready upon all 
occafions to relieve them under bodily 
indifpofitions, as well as to confult 
and provide for the fafety of their 
fouls. Hediedin 1553. Ashe was 
a great wit, many witticifms and 
facetious fayings are afcribed to him, 
which ‘he knew nothing of ; and ma- 
ny ridiculous circumftances related of 
his life and death, which it would be 
but juftice to him to omit as fabulous. 
One, however, is fo common, that it 
ought to be mentioned by way of re- 
futation: that being once at Lyons, 
he had not money fufficient to pay 
the expenfes of his return to Paris. 
In this diltrefs, he thought of a flrange 
expedient. He putan innocent pow- 
der into fome papers, on one of which 
he wrote ‘ Poifon for the King,’ on 
another ‘ Poifon for the Queen,’ on a 
third ¢ Poifon for the Dauphin,’ &c. 
This, as might be expected, was feen 
by his landlord, who gave immediate 
information of it to the police, in 
coniequence of which Rabelais was 
conveyed as a prifoner without any 
expeuie t6 himtelf to Paris. 

He publiihed feveral things, but 
his chei d’oeuvre is ‘ The Hifiory 
of Garganiua and Pantagruel ;’ a 
rough fae, in the form of a ro- 
mance, upon monks, priefts, popes, 
and {fouls and knaves of all kinds ; 
where wit and learning are icatiered 


about with great profufion, but in a 
wild and irregular manner, and with 
a ftrong mixture of obfcenity, coarfe 
and puerile jefts, prophane allufions, 
and low raillery. Hence it has come 
to pafs, that, while fome have re- 
garded it as a prime effort of human 
wit, and, like Homer’s poems, as 
an inexhauftible fource of learning, 
fcience, and knowledge, others have 
affirmed it to be nothing but an un- 
intelligible rhapfody, a heap of foolifh 
conceits, without meaning, without 
coherence ; a collection of grofs im- 
pieties and obfcenities- Both parties 
have reafon for what they fay ; tha 

is, the truth lies between them both. 
Rabelais certainly intended to fatirife 
the manners of his age, as appears 
plainly enough from the general turn 
and nature of his work ; but, from a 
certain wildnefs and irregularity of 
manner, what he alludes to, or means, 
in fome particular paflages, does not 
appear fo plain. They muft be greatly 
prejudiced againit him, who will not 
allow him to have wit, learning, 
and knowledge of various kinds ; 
and fo muft they who cannot fee that 
he is oftentimes low, coarfe, pro- 
phane, and obfcene. 

The monks, who are the chief ob- 
ject of his fatire, gave fome oppofition 
to it when it firft began to be pub- 
lifhed, for it was publifhed by parts 
in 1535: but this oppofition was foon 
over-ruled by the powerful patronage 
of Rabelais among the great. The 
beft edition of his works is that with 
cuts, and the notes of Le Duchat and 
Du Monnoye, 1741, in 3 vols. 4to. 
Mr. Motteaux publifhed an Englith 
tranflation of it at London 1708, in 
2 vols. 8vo; with a preface and 
notes, in which he endeavours to 
fhew, that Rabelais has painted the 
hiftory of his own time, under an in- 
genious fiction and borrowed names. 
Ozell publithed afterwards a new 
tranflation, with Le Duchat’s notes, 
in § vols. 120. 
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The History of Okano: The Fragment of aVeyage to St. Dominga. 
[ From the French of the Mercure de France. ] 


HE Caribs, fo numerous in the 
American iflands, when Co- 
Jumbus difcovered the new world, 
have been almoft entirely extirpated. 
The feeble remains of thefe people, 
which are {till {cattered in fome of the 
Wett Indian ifles, are either degene- 
rated, or nearly extiné. The in- 
human conquerors who began this 
depopulation, have thought proper to 
paint them with the moft unfavour- 
able colours; but in thus traducing 
thefe poor people, in order to leffen 
the horror which their deftruction 
mutt excite, they have not been able 
to conceal from us, how much the 
manners of thefe unfortunate Indians 
were diftinguifhed by gentleneis and 
infantine fimplicity. When we con- 
template them, even in the blackened 
pictures of the Spanith hiltorians, we 
fhall find a ftriking refemblance be- 
tween thefe Caribs, and the iflanders 
of the South Sea, which the cele- 
brated captain Cook and M. de 
Bougainville have exhibited in fuch 
interefting views. Such, indeed, is 
the man of nature; mild, artlefs, 
and intent alone upon enjoyment. 
The fertile foil, the happy climate, 
which he inhabits, afford in profuiion, 
without the flighteft labour, what- 
ever can contribute to hie felicity ; 
and the primitive goodnefs of his 
heart is undegraded by the factitious 
pailions of civilized nations, or by 
the wants of thofe favage tribes that 
dwell in lefs favoured countries. Love 
is the only paflion to which he is fen- 
fible with more than ordinary anima- 
tion; that alone which can difturb 
the tranquillity of his foul. 

The Caribs, notwithftanding their 
natural apathy, experienced the ex- 
¢effes of this irrefiitible paffion; and 
2s they obeyed its impulfe with greater 
impetuofity, and better underitood its 
delights, than thofe nations do whom 
other cares engage, they felt alfo 
with more impatience, perhaps, the 


reftraints of oppofition and impedi- 
ment. Thefe peaceful beings would 
then fo far forget their natural cha- 
racter, as to yield to the horrid dic- 
tates of revenge and cruelty. Of 
this the following narrative is an in- 
ftance; which may give us, more- 
over, fome idea of the charaéter of 3 
people, whofe hiftory will, probably, 
ever remain wnknown. 

Torn, fome years ago, from the 
follies, infatuation, and heedlefsnefs 
of youth, as well as from ail the 
pleafures of ftudy and friendihip, I 
crofled the ocean, and landed at St. 
Domingo. Fortune, which had juft 
exiled me from all that was dear to 
my heart, now appeared, as it were, 
difpofed to make me fome compen- 
fation, by introducing me to one of 
thofe uncommon men, in whom the 
virtues are not leis confpicuous than 
genius, and who ever command un- 
folicited admiration and refpect. Not- 
withitanding the difparity of our years, 
this excellent man inftantly gave me 
the molt cordial welcome. ‘The cli- 
mate had fubjeéted me to that cruel 
change, to which all are expofed who 
arrive in the torrid zone. My gene- 
rous friend, therefore, prevailed upon 
me to leave Cape Frangois, for change 
of air, and to endeavour to perfect 
my recovery at his plantation. 

Here I had liberty to indulge ia 
that folitude, and in thofe reveries, 
of which I had been ever fond. With 
a volume of Homer, of Racine, or. 
of Fenelon in my hand, I wandered 
often along the plantations of fugar- 
canes, to vifit the banks of a fine 
river, which almoft furrounds my 
friend’s extenfive eftate. I then fol- 
lowed a majeitic walk of bamboes, 
that extended to the mouth of the 
river. A {mall meadow, partly fhaded 
by a foreit of logwood and mangoc- 
trees, prefented in this {pot an en- 
chanting landfcape. On the other 
fide of the river, are the downs thar 
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feparate the Limba from Port Mar- 
got; and, beyond theie, is an im- 
mente extent of ocean, where the eye 
is amufed by the veffels conilantly 
pailing in all dire€tions. 

While I was admiring this magni- 
ficent profpeét, and my foul, borne, 
as it were, beyond the waves, fol- 
lowed the diftant veffels, or flew to- 
wards my country and my friends, I 
perceived a naked man often crofs 
the fhore at fome diftance from me, 
calt his net into the fea, and return, 
Jaden with fith, to a little grove. of 
mangoes. I took him, for fome time, 
to be one of the mongrel inhabitants 
of the ifland, a fifherman in the neigh- 
bourhood. But, at laft, his induitry 
in this folitary fpot excited my cu- 
riofity; and, one day, I followed 
him, as he was returning to his afy- 
lum. Here, fome leaves of the palm- 
tree formed a little hovel, fufficient to 
fhelter him from the violent rains. 
A hammock, made of a kind of hemp 
that f{pontancoufly grows here, was 
fufpended on two trees; and many 
calabafhes of different fizes, admira- 
bly carved, were all the utenfils’ he 
had *. 

I perceived, as he approached me, 
that this man was of the Indian race. 
His glofiy hair, copper colour, fiat- 
tened forehead, and eyes that feemed 
to feek each other, all befpoke his 
origin. I obferved him in filence ; 
and he, without {peaking a fingle 
word, continued his work. Prefently, 
he made a great hole in the fand: 
in this he put a quantity of dry wood, 
which he kindled, and which foon 
became a fierce flame. Over this he 
placed the fith he had juit caught, 
fprinkling over it a little falt and all- 
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fpice, and plenty of citron-juice § 
and, whien the fith was well-broiled, 
he {pread it over a large banana leaf, 
with a heap of bananas, ¢ and invited 
me to eat. This invitation was the 
firft {peech he addreffed to me ; for 
he had hitherto a¢ted as if he had 
been quite alone. An air of frank- 
nefs and fimplicity, as well as the 
delicious appearance of his repait, 
would not permit me to refufe the 
good favage. I confefs too, that I 
never eat more excellent fifh. My 
appetite delighted my hoft, and he 
appeared {fo well fatisfied with me, 
that, when we had finifhed our meal, 
I ventured to atk him fome queitions. 

* You are a Carib,’ faid 1.—* Ah! 
yes,’ anfwered he, his head dropping 
on his breaft, and tears fwimming in 
his eyes. Then he fuddenly rofe, 
and looked round, as if apprehenfive 
of being heard. <‘ My friend,’ added 
I, «how long have you lived here ?? 
‘ Three years,’ he replied: ¢ the Ne- 
groes of the neighbouring plantations 
bring me bananas and tobacco ; and, 
in return, I give them a part of my 
filh, and fome calabathes that I carve 
for them.’ 

‘ Where did you live before you 
came here?’ At this queftion he ut- 
tered a deep figh, and his tears be- 
gan to flow again. ‘ But tell me at 
leait your name,’ | continued.—* My 
name? My name?’ replied he, with 
an air of wildnefs: * You fhall know 
it; but never mention it while I in- 
habit this fpot. My name is Okano.’ 
Saying this, he threw himfelf with 
his face on the fand, and with his 
hands preffed the earth, as if he wifhed 


that it might open to conceal him. 


My foothing expreffions, and all the 


* The fiuit of the calabafh-tree is feldom eaten ; but the fhell, when dried, is cone 
veited to a variety of very ufeful purpofes ; and fe:ves to make cups, ladles, and many 
other articles of houfthold furniture ; for cafes to put divers kinds of goods in, as pitch, 


rofio, &e. 


The Indians alfo, both in the North and South Sea, put the pe'rls they 


have fifhed in calabafhes, and the Negroes on the coalt of Africa do the fame with their 
old duit. The fmaller calabathes are alfo frequently ufed by thefe people as a mea- 
4 by which they fell their commodities to the Europeans. 
+ The leaves of this plant are teven or eight feet long, and twenty inches broad ; as 
Krong as parchment, and are ufed for umbrellas, and other purpofes, Tis fruit is a kind 


of bread, which is dry and mealy, 
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fens of fenfibility and compaffion 
that I evinced, obliged him, at laft, 
torife ; but I could not extort another 
word from him, and, at the approach 
of night, I retired, my heart im- 
preffed with melancholy. : 

Deeply affected as I was by this 
adventure, 1 took care, however, not 
to mention it to any perfon; but I 
was determined to fee Okano again, 
and to prevail upon him, if poffible, 
to gratify my curiofity. Neverthe- 
lefs, I was cautious not to betray too 
much eagernefs, left I fhould render 
him miltruitfal of me. The next 
day, I waited till it was fomewhat 
late before I repaired again to the 
fame place; and, that day, I would 
not even put any queftions to the 
Carib. But I prefented him fome 
tobacco leaves and different fruits, 
which feemed to pleafe him much. 
The following days, I returned fa- 
miliarly, and began to accuftom him 
fo well to my preience, that he would 
now hardly begin his evening repait 


| tll I arrived. Every time, however, 


that I again enquired his hiftory, he 


+ kept a profound filence: he wept ; 


he made figns to me, with his hand, 
not to urge him ; and he often threw 
himfelf, as before, upon the ground. 

One day, when I went to vifit him 
at an earlier hour than ufual, I did 
not find him ; and I fpent the whole 
afternoon, expecting him, in vain. 
His hammock was {till fufpended, and 
his calabafhes in the fame order. Not 
a fingle thing was miffing in his ho- 
vel. ‘The next day, and many days 
after, I fill fought for him in vain. 
Okano appeared no more. Many 
reports were then fpread of the death 
of this unfortunate Indian. The ne- 
groes, who loved him, were ex- 
haufted in conjectures, Some fup- 
pofed, that the Zombies * had carried 
him off ; others, that he had killed 
himfelf ; and others, with greater 
probability, that he had been de- 
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voured by a fhark or an alligator. 
At laft, my health being firmly re- 
eltablithed, I left the plantation of 
my excellent friend, without having 
been able to difcover what was be- 
come of the unfortunate Okano. 
About a year afterward, I took a 
journey to that part of the ifland, 
called Port-au-Prince, unfortunately 
celebrated by the earthquakes, which 
have fo often rendered it a fcene of 
defolation, I was then defirous to 
fee thofe great lakes, which, in this 
part of the ifland, divide the French 
fettlements from thofe of the Spas 
niards; and a hunting party, con- 
certed with fome of the inhabitants, 
foon gave me the opportunity. We 
were five white hunters, attended by 
five Negro flaves, and fome mules 
laden with our baggage, with bifcuit, 
and with wine. We repaired to a 
fmall harbour, at the bottom of the 
plain, where we embarked in a canoe, 
in order to crofs the firft lake. We 
fent our negroes, our horfes, and 
our mules, by the defiles of the 
mountains, and rejoined them at the 
farm of a Spaniard named Narciffo. 
The Spaniards of St. Domingo 
lead, in general, a kind of patriarchal 
life, with which, perhaps, it will 
not be unentertaining to be acquaint- 
ed. The defcription of that of Nar- 
ciffo will exhibit an idea of it. 
Proprietor of a farm about eight 
leagues long, and half as many broad, 
Narciflo pofiefled many great herds 
of cattle, with numerous flocks of 
goats and fheep. His houfe, fituated 
in the centre of an extenfive meadow, 
is very plain and convenient. The 
galleries which furround, and the 
periltyle which divides it, preferve 
a perpetual coolnefs. In this periilyle 
are fufpended many light hammocks, 
in which the men fwing, while the 
women, fitting round, on folding 
chairs of leather, are employed in 
embroidery, or needle-work, or in 


* The Zombies make a great figure in the fuperftition of the Negroes. Like the 
Larve of the ancients, they are fuppofed to be the fpirits of dead wicked men, that 
ae permitted to wander, and torment the living. 
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finging fome ballads accompanied by 
the guitar. 

At whatever time of the day any 
firangers arrive there, they are pre- 
fented with coffee, {weatmeats, fruit, 
and excellent milk; and a refufat 
woald be almoft deemed 2n affront. 
Narciflo appeared to be fifty years of 
age: his wife, who was younger, and 
oi Indian origin, was full very hand- 
fome ; and five charming daughters 
compoied their family. 

We were engaged four or five days 
together in hunting and fifhing, in 
which this country afforded abundant 
fport. We were fatiated with fifh, 
with wild fpeckled hens, peacocks, 
curlews, ring-doves, and other game, 
not lefs delicious. At length I, who 
was defirous of vifiting the two lakes, 
propoted to one of my companions to 
fecond me, he confented ; and while 
the three others remained with Nar- 
ciffo, he proceeded along the moun- 
tains of Baroco. I fet out, on the 
oppolite fide, followed by my negro ; 
and we agreed to meet at the Bay of 
Neybe. 

On the fecond day of this excurfion, 
after having coafted, for a long time, 
on the banks of the lake, I was 
obliged to leave it, to feek for an 
afylum. I proceeded, about two 
Jeagues, by the fide of a fmail river ; 
and, at lah, among many thickets of 
cocoa and banana trees, I difcovered 
a neat little cot. I repaired to this, 
and requeited hofpitality of an Indian 
woman, at the doer. She defired 
me to alight, and, while my negro 
took care of my horfes, I {preacd my 
provitions on the table, and invited 
to partake with me, not only the 
Indian woman who had welcomed me, 
but alfo two women much younger,one 
of whom had a child at her breaft. 
Thefe women kindly accepted my 
invitation ; and after my negro had 
allo fupped, he hung my hammock 
under a {mali gallery ef the cottage, 
and [ retired to rett. The women 
allo retired to their apartment, and 
it was quite night when a man arrived. 
From the manner in which he was ze- 
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ceived, I could not doubt that he Was | 


the matter of the cottage ; but ima- | 
gine my furprize, when, at the found | 


of his voice, I fancied I heard that 
of Okane. I could not, however, 
be quite perfuaded of this. 
thus retufcitated at Neybe. 


alcertain the truth. I fpent the night 


Tt was | 
too certain, I thought, that Okano | 
had perifhed in the Limba, to be_ 
I durft 


not even venture to call my hoits, to — 


Pig Tes 


Desa 


in this fufpenfe, and it was not till 7 
fun-rifing that I again beheld the 


good Carib. 


His furprife was equal to mine; | 
and it is impoffible to defcribe his § 


tranfports. He kiffed my hands and 
feet, he wept, laughed, uttered cries 
of joy, and leaped like a child. In 


fine, after having break fafted, « Oka- § 


faid I, « 


no,’ 


now that you feem | 


happy, you will relate your adven- | 


tures.’—* Very willingly,’ he anfwer- § 
ed, «I have no longer any thing to 


conceal from you.’—He initantly be- 


gan the following narration, inter- — 


rupted often by his tears. 


< | am of the {mall number of free ~ 


Indians that are yet exiting in this 
ifland. Neither the Spanifh nor Afri- 


can blood has been mingled with that | 


Born on the banks of 


of my race. 


the Ozama, I lived there, thoughtlefs _ 


and happy, when an Indian woman, 
who had then juft loft her hufband, 
came to beg an afylum in our little 
cottage. ‘The charaGer of my father 
had led this woman to believe, that 
fhe fhould find a protector in him; 
and fhe was not difappointed. My 
mother was dead. My eldeft brother 
lived here, with his wife and two 
daughters whom you now fee. I was 
the only child that lived with my fa- 
ther ; and that good old man was 
happy to afford the widow the pro- 
te¢tion fhe implored. Burt, alas! 
why mult I relate an adventure fo 
dear and fo fat! ? An adventure, to 
which I owe the few happy moments 
I have enjoyed, and which has em- 


bittered the reft of my laborious life. 
This Indian widow was not alone. 
She was accompanied by her daugh- 

ter, 
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ter, or rather by one of our Zemas,* 
who had condefcended to take a hu- 
man form. ‘To all the charms which 
we can defire in women, the beauti- 
ful Yanga; in the flower of her age, 
united that celeitial candour which 
they fometimes pofiefs. Her perfon 
was majeltic as the young palm-trees, 
and flexible as the pliant reeds. But 
her exterior charms were the leatt 
worthy of admiration. The fweet- 
minded Y anga furpaffed in tendernefs 
the amorous and timid dove. In a 
word, the moment my eyes beheld, 
my heart adored her. I delayed not 
to fpeak my fentiments to my well- 
beloved ; and with what ecitafy did I 
findherfenfible to my paffion. Scarce,, 
however, had we formed the blifsful 
union, when death deprived me of 
my father. This was the firft mif- 
forsune I ever knew: but Yanga and 
her mother wept with me; and ah! 
how foothing were the tears of Yanga! 
Alas! could I then forefee, that I 
should foon have to weep too for her ? 

‘ My father, in his dying mo- 
ments, had been vifited by a Carib, 
named Tinamou, who knew the vir- 
tues of many plants, but who, never- 
thelefs, had not found one that was 
falutary for us. This Carib faw 
Yanga then, and the poifon of love 
infected his heart. ‘Tinamou, foon 
after, loft a wife by whom he had 
two children, and he eagerly came 
to defire Yangatoreplaceher. Yanga 
and her mother frankly told hi: the 
infurmountable obitacle in our union. 
The Carib retired in filence. 

* Some months paffed away after 
this adventure: we had even forgot- 
ten it, when I formed a defign to go 
and catch in the Ozama, a kind of 
fith of which Yanga was very fond, 
and which is very plentiful ina parti- 
cular pool of that river, fome leagues 
from our habitation. I left my 
cottage at fun-riling ; but, before I 
departed, I embraced my well-be- 
loved. She wept profufely ; andne- 
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ver, never were her carefles fo ten- 
der and endearing. Oh heaven! £ 
think I ftill fee—I flill hear her—I 
ftill feel her embraces! I went to fit 
for my Yanga only, and yet, the 
whole day, my heart was overwhelmed 
by melancholy. Heaven gave me 
a confufed prefentiment of my mif- 
fortune ; for our gogg Zemas con- 
ftantly endeavour to difcover the evil 
that awaits us; but the Manitou ir- 
refiftibly drags us on. 

‘ My fithing was fuccefsful. Leven 
refumed my ferenity, wher, on a fud- 
den, the idea of Tinamou obtruded 
upon me. I flew to my cottage ; 
but it was too late: the crime was 
committed ; and the frit obje& I faw, 
on entering my habitation, was the 
mother of Yanga lying on the body 
of her dying daughter, and endea- 
vouring, in vain, to revive her. I 
flew to my well-beloved. 1 received 
her laft figh: the expired in my arms. 
Oh, my friend, if you have ever 
loved, and in the moment that you 
loved the mott, have lof the obje& 
of your tendernefs, think what was 
the grief, the anguifh of my foul! 
Without that, you can have no con- 
ception of it. I could not weep: I 
was diitra&ted : I funk to the earth in 
long fainting fits. From this itate of 
fiupefaction, I recovered, only to 
utter crics of rage and defperation, 
and to invoke Death, who would not 
hear me. At laft, in a few days, 
when my fenfes were fomewhat calm- 
ed, and a more tranquil grief had 
fucceeded my diftraciion, 1 was told 
the caufe of my wife’s death. The 
barbarous Tinamou had taken ad- 
vantage of my abience, and watched 
the moment to furprife Yanga, when 
fhe went to bathe in the Ozama. 
There, the monfter had {eized her, 
and forced her to {wallow a manchi- 
nelle apple, which is the mot dread- 
ful poiion in nature. 

«I inttantly fwore, that I would. 
live to avenge my well-beloved. [I 


* The’ Indians believe thefe Zemas to be celeitial beings; but they regard the 
Manitou (she devil] as much fupezicr to the Zemas. 
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flew to Tinamou: he was not to be 
found. I fought for him in vain, 
many months together. At laft, I 
imagined, that he might be found in 
that bay of our ifland, where the 
Spaniards ftill employ fome Indians 
to dive for pearls. This was the fea- 
fon for that fithery. I went there. 
When I arrived, I mixed with the 
Caribs, who were on the fhore, and 
obferved the divers as they difap- 
peared, or as they came up again 
with oyfters. What was my fatis- 
faction, when I difcovered Tinamou! 
He did not perceive me. - I waited 
for the moment that he dived again, 
when I fuddenly plunged in after 
him. I feized him by one of his legs, 
and dragged him far into the fea, re- 
folved that he fhould perifh, and to 
perifh with him, were it neceflary. 
‘Finamou was at leaft twice my age, 
and much more robuit than I. But 
all his efforts were in vain: I had fo 
well faitened to him, that he could 
not difengage himfelf. At laf, I 
perceived his limbs benumbed : he 
was drowned ; and I left him to the 
waves. When I returned to the 
fhore, I related my misfortune and 
my revenge to the Indians, who uni- 
verially applauded me. 

« Tinamovu left two fons, who foon 
became men. ‘Ihe cuffom among 
us, is conttantly to punith death by 
death. ‘The two fons of ‘Tinamou 
determined upon mine, and I was 
obliged to leave the banks of the 
Ozama, to efcape froin them. I re- 
tired to the mountains of Cibao: 
they went there to feck me. I re- 
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moved to Samana, and they followed © 


me there. 


After fix years of exile and appre- 
henfions,. J faw, one night, in 2 
dream, my elder brother, who feemed 
to implore my affiftance. | departed 
inftantly: I came hither; and I 
learned, that the two fons of Tina- 
mou, defpairing of finding me, had 
affaffinated my unfortunate brother, 
and had abandoned the ifland of St. 
Domingo. I went, at firft, to fee my 
former habitation, and to.weep over 
the grave of Yanga. Not finding 
her mother, who had gone to die 


far from thence, I'took up the re- © 


mains of my well-beloved : I brought 


them to this place, and reinterred | 


them in the midft of thofe cocoa- 
trees, where I can adore them every 
day. 

«I then fettled in this place, that 
I might be a proteétor to the widow 
and daughters of my brother. Shall 
I avow it to thee? ‘They were all de- 
firous that I fhould become the huf- 
band of her whom you fee with that 
child, and I have yielded to their 
defire, and to the dictates of Nature. 
O Yanga, wiltthou pardon it ??—In 
uttering thefe laft words, the tears 
flowed more profufely from him ; 
but his young wife, who was weeping 
alfo, went, and prefented his child 
to him. Okano took it, careffed it, 
and began even tofmile upon it; and 
I faw, that in the deepeft affliction, 
the affections and effufions of nature 
are ever {weet and confolatory. 


The Natural Hiftory of thee MANCHINELLE TREE, 


le extraordinary tree is a na- 
tive of the Welt Indies. Its 
name, in botany, is Aippomane, and 
it is a genus of the monceicia adelphia 
clafs. It isa fine, but very danger- 
Oustree ; of the height of our walnut- 
trees, and its trunk about two feet in 
diameter. Its bark is pretty {mooth, 
and of a grayifh colour. If ever fo 
fmall an incifion be made in it, there 
} 1 


inftantly iffues a milky fubftance, 
which is a fharp, burning, and mor- 
tal poifon. ‘The Indians dip the 
points of their arrows into it, in order 
to poifon them, when they go to war. 

We have this account from father 
Piumier, the celebrated botanift to 
Lewis X1V. Thisvenerable ftudent 
of nature, who made three voyages 
to America, in order to enrich his 


country 


At laft, I could conceal © 
myfelf no where but on the fhore of | 
the Limba, where firft you knew me. 7 
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country with the productidns of the new 
world, defcribes the wood as very 
beautiful; as hard and compact as 
that of a walnut-tree; and marbled, 
in fome parts, with grayilh and 
blackifh veins. Its leaves refemble 
thofe of the pear-tree : they are milky 
within, and, co .fequently, capable 
of poifoning. The flowers are cat- 
kins, which have the fhape of a {pike 
about half a foot in length, covered 
with many little flefhy tops, and of 
a beautiful red. The fruit grows 
in parts feparate from thefe catkins. 
It is a kind of apple, which, in fize, 
fhape, and colour, has outwardly a 
great refemblance to our golden pip- 
pin, and has a very fine fmell. Their 
pulp contains a yery white juice (like 
that of the bark and leaves,) which 
is alfo a great poifon. In the middle 
of this pulp is a hard and woody itone, 
as large as a chednut. 

The Manchinelle-tree grows in the 
greateft part of the Welt India Iflands, 
on the fea-fhore. If any one be har- 
dy enough to repofe under its fhade, 
he will foon repent it; for the eyes 
are prefently inflamed, and the body 
is fwelled. The dew and rain that 
fall from the leaves, raife blifters on 
the fkin, like blifer-platters. The 
leaf makes an ulcer in whatever part 
of the fkin it touches. The Caribs 
that go to this tree, to poifon their 
arrows, turn their heads afide when 
they cut the bark, that none of the 
juice may fpurt into their eyes. It 
fometimes happens, that the Man- 
chinelle apples fall into the water : 
in this cafe, the fifth, including the 
fhell-fith both cruftaceous and tettace- 
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ous, that have eaten of them, are 
found alfo,. when eaten, to have im- 
bibed their poifonous quality. It is 
afferted, that when one has inadver- 
tently eaten a {mall quantity of thefe 
apples, a cure may be effeéted by 
drinking large draughts of fea-water, 
and as this tree grows only on the 
fea-coatt, the antidote to its poifon is 
foon found. 

M. Valmont de Bomare afferts, 
that the arrows and other weapons, 
dipped in the juice of the Manchi- 
nelle-tree, retain their poifonous qua- 
lity alongtime. ‘ We have feen the 
effects of it,’ fays he, * in the arfenal 
at Brufiels, where, in prefence of one 
of our generals, a dog was pierced 
by one of thefe arrows. Although 
the arrow had been poifoned more 
than 140 years before this experiment 
was made, the poor animal, by an 
inftantaneous death, convinced the 
fpeétators, that the poifon was not 
yet extinct. This kind of arme ufed 
by the favages, is to be feen in all 
the cabinets of the curious : and we 
cannot too much ceniure the impru~ 
dence of fome perfons who have fuck- 
ed their points, in the idea that they 
are too ancient to be hurtful. In the 
cabinet of the Stadtholder, there is an 
armory, filled with divers weapons 
poifoned, no doubt, by the fame juice. 
In the fame place, are likewite to be 
feen the points of {mail arrows, made 
of the wood of the palm-tree, which 
the Ticonma Indians difcharge by the 
breath through a tubs, but the poifon 
of which takes no effect, unlefs im- 
mediately mingled with the bleod.’ 


On TACITURNITY. 


UCH is faid by the ancients 

in praife of taciturnity ; but it 
is not greatly admired by the moderns. 
And, indeed, when we confider that 
it is often the effeé of dullnefs and 
pride, it may admit fome doubt whe- 
ther it is worthy of praife. 

There are various motives for taci- 
turnity. Some perions are afraid of 
expofing themfelves to danger, and 
Others to contempt. Itis certain that 


a man who communicates all his 
thoughts without referve is very likely 
to fay fomethmg which he may wilh 
in vain to retract. A word once ut- 
tered can never be recalled; * and 
many 2 one;’ fays an ancient, * has 
repented of having fpoken, but icarce- 
ly one of having Kept fence.’ 

But this regard for fafety may cer- 
tainly be carried too far. The -ex- 
treme felithness from which referve 
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often proceeds, is by no means ami- 
able. Caution is certainly neceffary 
in what we utter, but it does not 
follow that the fame caution fhould 
deter us from uttering at all, Neither 
our words nor our affairs ufually make 
that impreffion on others which our 
vanity #8 apt to conceive. If we are 
of fuch confequence as that our com- 
panions may find their intereft im 
iludying every part of our converfa- 
tion and aétion, it will then become 
neceilary to be oracular, or filent. 
Or, if we are fo unfortunate as to 
have chofen our companions among 
the bafe and treacherous, it will cer- 
. tainly be right to keep our mouths as 
it were with a bridle. But in this 
cafe the beft advice that can be given 
#s, that we abandon the company in 
which we cannot confide. In gene- 
tal we may conclude that there is 
not fo much danger in fpeaking, if 
we take care to regulate our words 
by prudence, as to juftify a fingular 
taciturnity. 

Another caufe of taciturnity is an 
exceffive difidence ; and this quality 
is often found in men of the moft ami- 
able tempers and difpofitions. ‘Their 
feelings are fo delicate, and their 
modeity fo invincible, that though 
they are often the beft qualified to 
make a good appearance in conver- 
fation, they give up all pretenfions to 
excellence, and content themfelves 
with becoming hearers only. 

This weaknefs, though excufable 
in itfelf, is yet injurious to fociety, 
as it prevents the communication of 
many ideas and opinions which are 
calculated to improve mankind, and 
to fweeten the pleaiures of friendly 
affociation. 

But pride is a caufe of taciturnity 
not lefs often than difidence. There 
are many perfons who think the com- 
pany which they keep for the fake of 
ceremony, or in compliance with 
form, not worthy the honour of hear- 
ing the communication of their fapi- 
ent cogitations. They obferve alfo 


that filence gives the appearance of 

wifdom ; and they are conicious that 

they poficis no method of acquiring 
3 
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the charaéter of wifdem fo eafily as by 


filence. ‘This requires no exertion of 
ingenuity or invention, but is often 
the natural refult of fullen pride and 
fubtle artifice. 

Pride is fo often united with ill- 
nature, that they may, I believe, be 
called infeparable companions ; and 
it is sciheabesiy true, that taciturnity 
is frequently caufed by ill-nature ; 
but let not morofenefs and fullennets, 
expreffed by a haughty and contemp- 
tuous filence, pafs for wif{dom, virtue, 
and erudition. 

Stupidity is among the principal 
caufes of taciturnity. Hf a fubjea 
arifes which requires knowledge and 
elegance in its difcuffion, many perfons 
are condemned to an involuntary fi- 
lence. And indeed taciturnity in this 
cafe is the only quality which can 
appear toadvantage ; for to prate on 
fubje&ts which we do not underftand 
evinces at once our vanity and our 
ignorance. A modeit attempt how- 
ever to take a part in fuch converfa- 
tion cannot but deferve praife and en- 
couragement. Queftions may be afked 
with great advantage to the enquircr, 
and without the leait violation of de- 
corum. 

Upon the whole, I think it appears 
that taciturnity is by no means ami- 
able or juftifiable, except in cafes of 
particular importance, in which judg- 
ment and common fenle muit ever 
dictate the proper behaviour. 

In early youth indeed filence is not 
only becoming, but the means of de- 
riving improvement. He who is al- 
ways talking in the company of his 
elders, fills up that time with his own 
fuperficial remarks which might other- 
wife be employed in liitening to the 
lefions of wifdom. In general, it 
may be prefcribed as a rule, that we 
ought not to communicate our idexs 
till we have reafon to entertain 2 mo- 
deit confidence that they are worthy 
of acceptance. We fhould imitate 
the birds, who do not attempt to fly, 
or leave the fecurity of the nett, uil 
their wings are clothed with pla- 
mage, and their mufcles furnithed 


‘with a due degree of vigour. 
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Directions jor the Cure of the DisEASES incident to an 


AGRICULTURAL LIFE. 


. 
J our texo preceding Numbers we gave the firft Part of Dr. Falconer’s Effay ; 


in which he recaptitulates the Advantages pofiffid, in Point of Health, by 
Pervpons employed in Agriculture 5 the Diforders to which they are jubjec? from 
the Nature of their Employment, as well hs Srom their own Imprudence ; with 
Otferwvations relative to the Prevention and Cure of them. In this laft Part of 
bis Effay, he dies not profefs to difcufs the Subje@ at large in a medical Way, 
but to give juch plain Hints and Directions of the praétical Kind, as he believes 
to be jupipied by Reajon and Experience. 


Ersons employed in daily labour 
of a healthy kind, and living on 
coarfe food, naturally become robuft 
and athletic, of 2 firm fibre and denfe 
blood. Hence in2ammatcry com- 
plaints are in fuch habits more com- 
mon than thofe of the putrid kind ; 
and fuch as are attended with low 
fpirits and other hypochondriacal 
iymptoms, are rarely met with. Eva- 
cuations may of courfe be ufed with 
more fafety among fuch people than 
among the efleminate inhabitants of 
populous towns. 

Bleeding in the fevers that occur 
among country people, is for the 
moft part neceifary, efpecially in fuch 
as are attended with local inflam- 
mation, as pleurify, peripneumony, 
or inflammation of any of the vifcera. 
Jn fuch cafes, twelve, fourteen, fix- 
teen, or even twenty ounces of blood, 
may, and often ought, to be drawa 
at one time. The quantity, however, 
cannot be determined by any general 
rule, byt muit be regulated by the 
age, flrength, fex, and conftitution 
of the patient, but principally by the 
urgency of the fymptoms. If the in- 
ternal pain be very acute, the fkin 
hot and dry, and the pulfe exceed 
110 beats in a minute, a large bleed- 
ing is generally neceflary, efpecially 
if any other fymptom of a fatiguing 
or dangerous kind, ag a yiolentcough, 
or fhorinefs of breath, be prefent. 

It is proper here to'remark, that 
as foon as the nature of the complaint 
is fo far afcertained as to prove bleed- 
ing te be indicated, it is of confe- 


quence that fuch operation ke per- 
formed as foon as poilible, and that 
a fufficient quantity be drawn at one 
time, One pientiful bleeding will 
fometimes fubdue: a difeafe at its firlt 
appearance, when if half the quantity 
only had been taken, it would have re- 
quired perhaps to be repeated feveral 
times.—It often, however, and indeed 
generally happens, in fevers attended 
with local inflammation, that one 
bleeding, however judicioufly ma- 
naged in reipect of quantity, is not 
fufficient. In fuch cafes we mutt be 
governed nearly altogether by the 
urgency of the fymptoms ; and when 
theie indicate a farther evacuation tq 
be neceffary, we muit proceed, not 
indeed without regard to other cir+ 
cumftances, but neverthele{s as con- 
fidering them as fubfervient only to 


the principal objeét. An attention to © 


this circumitance is efpecially proper 
when the parts that are the feat of the 
complaint are immediately neceslary to 
life, as in inflammations of the brain, 
lungs, bowels, or any of the vifcera ; 
in fach cafes there is no time to be 
loft, and what many would think bold 
practice, is indeed the only means of 
efcape.—It is proper indeed to be 
careful, that the complaint originally 
be of fuch a nature as to require 
bleeding at all; and in this, it mult 
be confeffled, even the moft acute 
perfons of the profeiion have been 
deceived. — The intermittent fever 
fometimes comes on with fuch vio- 
lent fymptoms as to refemble very 
fivong!y an inflammatory fever. But 
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g little time generally refolves the 
difficulty, and the fucceflive and clear- 
marked ttages of cold, heat, and fweat, 
are for the mott part fufficient to de- 
termine the nature of the diforder, 
even before any intermiffion takes 
piace, and any neceflity of beginning 
to treat it as a fever of a different 
kind. Even if it fhould be miftaken, 
and fome blood drawn, this evacua- 
tion has been often found ferviceable 
in the beginning of intermittents, 
when the fymptoms are violent, and 
is recommended on fuch occafions by 
the molt judicious pradlitioners. A 
careful examination of circumitances 
will, for the moft part, enable us to 
diitinguifh this diforder at its firft ap- 
pearance.—Moifi weather, and a fea- 
fon of the year about either the ver- 
nal or autumnal equinoxes, the lat- 
ter efpecially, and the frequency of 
the diforder in the neighbourhood, 
afford ftrong prefumptions in favour 
of a fever being of the intermittent 
kind :—to which we may add, fuch 
obfervations as may be drawn from 
the nature of the foil and fituation, 
and the bufinefs or work in which 
thofe attacked with the complaint had 
been employed, previous to its firft 
coming on. 

It is an opinion generally received, 
that if bleeding be omitted at the 
beginning of fevers, it 1s improper 
in their advanced Rate, and this is in 
fome meature true. Fevers that com- 
menced with inflammatory fymptoms 
often become putrid as they proceed, 
and bleeding is certainly improper in 
fuch circumitances. But I would ob- 
ferve, that this caution holds more 
ftrongly with regard to the enfeebjed 
inhabitants of towns, than for robutt 
country men. | apprehend that bleed- 
ing, though certainly more likely to 
be of fervice if tried at the beginning 
of the difeafe, is neverthelefs proper 
at every period when inflammatory 
fymptoms are prefent. This holds 
more ftrongly in cafes of fever at- 
tended with local inflammation, as in 
pleurify, inflammations of the vifcera, 


&c, in which the propriety of bleed. 
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ing at every ftage, provided the fymp- 
toms are urgent, is univerfally ac- 
knowledged. It fometimes happens 
in robuit people, that the common 
inflammatory fever preferves its ori- 
ginal appearance nearly as long as 
life continues, and its change of type 
is not to be regarded fo much as an 
indication that points out the pros 
priety of a different method of treat- 
ment, as a fign that ali our attempts 
are likely to be in vain. 

Topical bleeding is often of great 
fervice in many diiorders as well as 
general bleeding, efpecially in the 
removal of fome troublefome and dif- 
trefing fymptoms. The head-ache 
is frequently an attendant on fevers, 
and often continues when the heat, 
quicknefs of pulfe, thirft, and other 
fymptoms, are much abated; and 
may be often thus relieved. —One of 
the eafieit and fafeft methods of par- 
tial or topical bleeding is by the ap- 
plication of leeches. if three, four, 
five or fix of thefe, be applied to the 
temples, in the cafes mentioned above, 
they will often procure almoft imme- 
diate eafe, and are perfectly fafe in 
their applicatiom, as the quantity of 
blood each of them draws is very 
fma!l. Leeches may often be applied 
with great fuccefs in many infamma- 
tory complaints that thew themfelves 
externally, as rheumatic fwellings, 
particularly thofe of the face and 
cheeks, inflammations of the eyes, 
inaer parts of theear, &c. Inevery 
inftance they thould be applied as 
near as poilible to the part affected. 
Bleeding, however, though a power- 
ful remedy, requires fome judgment 
and caution in the application of it.— 
The fevers that appear among coun- 
try people, though often inflamma- 
tory, are not always fo. Putrid fe- 
vers, though fcarcely natural (if fuch 
an expreffion may be admitted) to a 
country life, are neverthelefs capa- 
ble of being communicated by con 
tagion, and in fuch cafes bleeding is 
generally hurtful. In fome in‘tances 
the putrid and inflammatory fymp- 
toms are fo combined, as to make it 
doubtful 


ae 
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doabifal to which clafs of fymptoms 
we ought principally to attend, and 
in fuch cates fone experienced perfon 
fiould be coniulted; but in general 
the iudden debility of body, and de- 
jection of mind, that ufually come on 
at the acceis of the fever, the red 
watery eye, and the tendancy to per- 
fpiration or other evacuations, {urh- 


ciently ditinguith this complaint from - 


thofe of the inflammatory kind. The 
nervous fever feems to be only an in- 
ferior degiee of the putrid or malig- 
mant. It 1s principally diftinguithed 
by the weakncts ana dejection ot mind 
that attend it. 

The ulcerated fore-throat is another 
complaint that may be found in every 
fituaiion, as it is capable of being 
propagated by contagion. The dii- 
ference of this from the inflammatory 
fore-throat is now well underftood and 
generally known; but there is ano- 
ther complaint that refembles it very 
auch, which requires a very different 
mode of treatment, of which [ hall 
{peak hereafter. In both, however, 
bleeding is improper.—No cafe re- 
quires the uie of the lancet more than 
the common cold, if attended with 
cough and pain of the breait or fide. 
Theie fymptoms, if negleed, fre- 
quently terminate in confumptions, 
which might eafily have been pre- 
venied by fome evacuation of this 
kind, joined to common care, while 
the complaint was recent. 

An abiurd cuttom prevails among 
the common people, of jetting blood 
about the {pring and fall of the year, 
whether they have any complaint that 
reguires fuch evacuation or no; this 
practice, however, fo far from tend- 
ing to prevent diforders, contributes 
greatly to produce them. It caufes 
an habitual plethora, impoveriihes 
the blood and juices, aad when done 
at the latter eud of the year, is apt 
to difpoie the budy to intermittent 
fevers, and, if often repeated, to 
dropfical complaints. Many other 
bad effects ot this abfurd practice 
might be enumerated, but they are, 
I thiak, unneceflary to mention. 


Purging is a mode of evacuations 
whofe confequences in inflammatory 
complaints art often important, though 
lefs {fo than bleeding, and I think lefs 
hazardous, if mifapplied. Almoft 
every inflammatory complaint requires 
fome operation of this kind; it is 
however in general proper to be pre- 

eded by bleeding, which is thought 
to make it more fafe and effectual ; 
but this rule admits of many excep- 
tions, and is not neceffary to be ad- 
hered to, except the tendency to in- 
flammation prevail pretty ftrongly. 

It was formerly thought, that pur- 
gative medicines differ confiderably 
in the nature of the difcharge they 
produced ; fame being calculated ta 
difcharge water, others bile, others 
phlegm, &c.; but modern practice 
does not admit of much difference in 
this refpect. All purgatives evacuate 
the bowels, and, if powerful and 
fiimulating, produce a watery dif- 
charge by the abforption they occa- 
fion trom the lymphatic fyitem. Not- 
withitanding this fimilarity in the ef- 
fects of purgative remedies, they dif- 
fer coniderably with refpeét to the 
circumftances that atiend their ope- 
ration. Some purgatives are obferved 
to flimulate the body and accelerate 
the pulfe during their operation more 
than others, and this is an important 
circumftance to direé& our choice of 
them, according to the purpofes for 
which they areintended. ‘Thofe that 
operate with leatt irritation to the fy- 
ftem, efpecialiy to the circulation, 
are preierable in acute complaints ; 
and nothing in fuch cafes is better 
than a fimple folution of the bitter 
purging falt in water. It is feldom 
rejected by the ftomach, however un- 
pleafant it may be to the tafte, and 
iis operation is effectual and takes 
place quickly ;—a circumftance of 
great importance in fach cafes. From 
One to two ounces may be fafely taken, 
diffolved in a pint of warm water, in 
all inflammatory complaints where 
purging is proper. If it fhould be 
necefiary to repeat it in the advanced 
flages, when the feverifh heat begins 
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to fubfide, it may be taken diffolved tional advantage, that their effect 
in the fame quantity of infafion of takes place in a much shorter time 
flowers of chamomile, which will than could be produced by any pur- 
conduce to fupport the tone of the gative medicine internally taxens 
ftomach without obitructing the eva- When clyfters are adminiitered with 
cuation.— The fame remedy is pro- this intent, there is no great neceffity 
per in fuch fevers as are attended with to be very particular in their com- 
local inflammation. If given early pofition. A pint of warm gruel of 
in fuch complaints, it will generally broth, with two fpoonfuls of {allad 
procure a paflage, being quick and oil, or melted butter, a table-fpoon- 
effectual in its operation, and found fal of common falt, and the fame 
by experience to be tefs liable to be quantity of brown fugar, forms as 
thrown up than things much more efficacious and proper a-clyfter as the 
pleafing to the tafte. The ufe of this moft laboured compofition. 
medicine is not only advifeable in It is proper, while upon this fub= 
continued fevers, but alfo in the be- ject, to caution againft the practice 
ginning of intermittents, when the of giving purgative medicines inter- 
atient is ftrong enough to bear purg- nally, efpecially fuch as are of the 
tag. But of this, I fhall fay more heating or ftimalating kind, com- 
when I come to fpeak of the ufe of monly called warm purgatives, to 
the Peruvian Bark in that diforder. people who complain of pain in their 
In the advanced ftate of all fevers, ftomach or bowels; particularly if 
when the inflammatory difpofition be- this pain be attended with heat, thirft, 
gins to abate, and a tendency to pu- or other fymptoms of fever. It is 
trefaction to prevail, the faline pur- much the fafer practice to inject a 
gatives in general are lefs proper than clyfter of the kind before mentioned, 
fuch as are of a more warm and fti- and to repeat it if neceffary, and to 
mulating nature. Rhubarb in fuch ufe external fomentations, than to 
cafes is more proper, as being warm enter por woes on the ufe of pur 
and aromatic, at the fame time that gative medicines, which, if they do 
it is purgative. If it be required to not take offect, often aggravate the 
be made warmer, one half or one mifchief, by producing or increafing 
third part of nutmeg, or any other a difpofition to vomit, and fometimes- 
fpice, may be added ; from zo grains totally inverting the periftaltic mo- 
to 60 may be given for a dofe, but tion of the inteftines. If fufficient 
this muft vary according to circum- ftools can be” procured by clyfters, 
ftances. the danger is generally over; but ‘if 
It is a perplexing circumftance at- that means of relief do not fucceed, 
tending the giving purgative medi- it is fafer to apply to fome of the pro« 
cines internally, that we cannot de- feflion, who may beft determine what 
termine the degree of their operation method may be purfued. 
by the proportion or quantity that is _—It is of the utmolt confequence to 
taken. Jt generally happens, that mention, that when any complaint of 
one half or two thirds of the ufual dofe violent pain in the ftomach or bowels 
will have little or no effect ; whereas, is made, efpecially if fach pain be not 
had the full quantity been taken, it accompanied by itools, we thould en- 
would have produced a larger dif- quire firft about the place in which it 
charge than might be defired. In is chiefly feit, if that can be pointed 
cafes, therefore, where fome evacu- out; and next, if it came on rather 
ation of the bowels is neceflary, and fuddenly, or foon after performing 
at the fame time we might bz appre- fome laborious work, efpecially the 
henfive of any unpleafant effects from lifting any great weight, or indeed 
a large difcharge, it is proper toem- any confiderab!> exertion of ftrength. 


Ploy clyfters, which have an addi- If this be found to-be the cafe, we 
fhould 
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fhould carefully examine the belly, 
efpecially that part neareft to the ieat 
of the pain ; and if any fwelling, or 
lump, however {mall, be found, even 
of the fize of a hazel-nut, we may be 
almoft certain, that the caufe of the 
complaint originates from thence, and 
that if it be smmediately attended to, 
it may probably be relieved, at leatt 
the prefent danger obviated ; but that 
if it be neglected, the patient will 
almof infallibly die. The only re- 
medy on fuch an occafion is, to re- 
ftore the portion of the inteftine, which 
is thus protruded and compreffed be- 
tween the mufcles of the abdomen, 
again into the cavity of the belly ; 
and if this be done /oow after the ac- 
cident, it produces no farther injury. 
But this muft be underitood of fuch 
cafes only as have a quick attention 
paid to them, fince if any delay is 
made, the danger increafes very ra- 
pidly: even a few hours may deter- 
mine the interval between fafety and 
death.—If the patient be in the vi- 
gour of age and itrength, the confe- 
quences of neglect are more to be 
apprehended, than if he were ad- 
vanced in years, as the probability 
of inflammation and ftricture upon 
the inteftine is greater. 

The apparent facility and celerity 
with which this operation is often per- 
formed, and its great fimplicity, may 
induce fome people to attempt the 
performance of it, who have had no 
inftruction or experience relative there- 
to, but it is proper to caution againit 
fuch attempts, as much nice ty of 
touch, and addrefs of management, 
are often requifite ; and if the part 
be rudely or injudicioufly handled, 
the hazard of the diforder is much in- 
creafed. ‘The parts where fuch an ac- 
cident is moft liable to happen, are 
the navel and the groin, but this rule 
is by no means univerial. 

It is farther neceflary to remark, 
that women, who in country bufineis 
are often employed in lifting confi- 
derable weig ghts, as of p: ils of milk, 
buckets of water, and iuch like, are 
more liable to ruptures than men; 
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and on that account it is highly ne» 
ceflary, that whoever attends women 
labouring under any acute pains of 
the abdomen, fhould make a itrict 
enquiry into the circumftances under 
which fuch pains originated, and par- 
ticularly if there be any tumour in the 
groin, belly, or pudenda; a and if 
there be fuch, to be informed of 
what nature it is, before he goes any 
farther, or lofes any more of that 
time, which in fuch cafes is fo very 
precious. 

To return now from this rather 
long, but 1 hope not ufelefs, digref- 
fion. 

Emetics are another clafs of medi- 
Cines of the evacuatory kind, that are 
often of the greateit importance, and 
whofe ufe requires the particular at- 
tention of thofe who give advice to 
fick perfons, It is not meant here to 
give a general account of the caufes 
or circumftances in which emetics 

may be adminiftered with propriety, 
but only to give a few hints relative 
to the cafes that are mott likely to 
occur in fuch fituations, in which 
thofe remedies may be ufeful. 

Firft, then, emetics are indicated 
in cafes where from imprudence or 
negligence any thing has been fwal- 
lowed, that we have reafon to believe 
would be {pecifically injurious by its 
continuance in the itomach. Thus if 
any poifonous plant, root, or berry, 
as of henbane, dropwort, nightthade, 
or fuch like, has been incautiouily 
or ignorantly taken, our principal 
fecurity depends on fuch poifonous 
fubitance being evacuated as foon as 
potlible, and this ca only be done 
with fafety by means of emetics. A 
{cruple or haifa drachm of powder of 
ipecac cuanha, together with a grain of 
emetic tartar, may be fafely given on 
fuch occafions to an adult perton, and 
worked off with a ftrong infufion of 
chamomile flowers, or of root of 
hotie-radifh. This accident is moit 
likely to happen to children, with 
whom the fame remedy may be tricd ; 
fome diminution in the dofe may be 
proper ; but in fuch dangerous cates 
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it is better to give a full dofe, and the 
rather, as by the quicker and more 
effectual operation of a larger quan- 
tity, the emetic fubftance itfelf is 
fooner and more completely dif. 
charged, and in general with greater 
eafe to the patient, than if a fmall 
dofe had been employed. The fame 
remedy may be taken when the fto- 
mach is overloaded by excefs of food, 
or by any victuals that difagree. 

With the fame intention emetics 
may be given when by fome violent 
debauch the itomach is deluged with 
ftrong liquors, and the inienfibility 
may be fo great, that it may be ap- 
prehended life is endangered. A 
quick and effectual evacuation of the 
ftomach is fometimes of great confe- 
quence in fuch cafes, and ferves to ref- 
cue fuch unwary perfons from im- 
pending deitruction. When the ftu- 
por prevails fo far as to prevent fwal- 
lowing, a few grains of emetic tartar 
conveyed to the back part of the 
tongue will find its way into the {to- 
mach, and in moft cafes, where that 
organ retains any fenfibility, produce 
vomiting. A few grains (three or 
four for inftance) of blue vitriol may 
be ufed for the fame purpofe, and in 
defperate cales is preferable, as pof- 
fefling a ftronger emetic quality. 

It muit however be cblerved, that 
it is not always either adviicable or 
fafe to give vomits to remove fub- 
ftances that have got into the fto- 
mach, that we apprehend may do 
mifchief by means of their mechani- 
cal itimulus, as pieces of bone, pins, 
or other fharp or pointed bodies, that 
may have been {wallowed. ‘The con- 
traction of the flomach that neceffari- 
ly attends vomiting may, if the fub- 
ftances be not diicharged, aggravate 


their bad effects, and caufe mifchier 


by pretling on {uch fubitances ; which 
might noy have happened, had the 
been leit undifturbed. 

But the ule of emetics is not con- 
fined merely to cafes where we defire 
to empty the ftomach, on account ot 
any toulnefs fuppofed to be lodged 
there. They are often of the greatelt 
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fervice when given at the coming on 
of feverifh complaints, whether thefe 
be intermittent or continual fevers, 
In both of thefe, it is ufual for fome 
degree of naufea, or ficknefs of the 
ftomach, to accompany the cold fit, 
which it is proper to encourage, fhould 
it not come to an aétual vomiting. 
An infufion of chamomile is often 
fufficient for this purpofe ; but if that 
fail to excite a complete difcharge, 2 
fcruple of ipecacuanha in powder will 
affiit the difcharge fufficiently, effec. 
tually, arid fafely. 

Emetics are often of fervice in the 
common catarrhous cold, when the 
glands of ‘the throat and fauces are 
deluged with mucous phlegm, which 
is often very difficult to be {pit up. 
In thefe cafes, an emetic often atis 
in the moft powerful manner in un- 
loading the glands, and promoting 
general expectoration. 

The above are far from being the 
only cafes wherein emetics are ufeful, 
but fuch only as cccur to me wherein 
they may be adminiftered without 
hazard of being injurious, and have 
a probability of being of fervice. It 
will be proper here to offer fome Cau 
tions relative to the dofe and management 
of emetics. 

Firft, then, [ apprehend, that it 
is a miftaken notion that gentle eme- 
tics, as they are called, are milder in 
their operation than the more power 
ful. A {mall quantity of ipecacuanha 
often caufes a moft troubletome nauiea 
and retching, for a long time to- 
gether, owing to its not poffefling 2 
ftimulus fufficiently {trong to caule a 
compleat evacuation of the ftomach, 
A ftrong emetic on the other hand, 
by clearing the ftomach in a few ef- 
forts, is itfelf difchavged, and of 
courle gives no farther trouble, A 
fcruple of ipecacuanha in general, 
operate with much lefs pain and fa- 
tigue than five or ten grains, and the 
operation is fsoner over, It is pro- 


per to add 2 portion of tome antimo- 
nial preparation te the ipecacuanha : 
a grain or two of emetic tartar, or 4 
drachm or two dracims of aatimonial 
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wine, ferve the purpofe equally well. 
They are of fervice in clearing the 
ftomach more completely than ipe- 
cacuanha would do if given alone: 
and on the other hand the ipecacuanha 
caufes the antimonial medicines to 
operate with greater certainty as eme- 
tics, which would otherwife often g0 
off by ftvol. 

Another caution I would recom- 
mend is, to wait patiently for the 
operation of the emetic, and not to 
attempt, by any mechanical means 
as tickling the throat with a fe: shen, 
or with the finger, to ca ufe retching 
before the ficknefs is fufficiently rong 
to excite vomiting freely. It is bet- 
ter even to reprefs the firft motions to 
vomit, and wait till they become {uf- 
ficiently ttrong to be effectual. 

{t is fomewhat remarkable, that 
the addition of antimony to ipe- 
cacuanha, though it certainly cautes 
2 more full evacuation of the ftomach, 
feems to retard the operation in fome 


PHILOSOPHIC 


AXIEMS are the verdidls of 
wifdom on the reports of ex- 
perience, , 
Favourable conjunctares, lize riches, 
and other gifts of heaven, are re- 
membered with gratitude by thoie 
only, who have underitanding to pre- 
ferve and to enjoy them. ‘The {perd- 
thrift diffipates his thankfulneis with 
his wealth; and the fame imprudent 
folly renders him both miferable and 
ungrateful. 
To fay that a man lies, is as much 
as to fay, that he is'a bravo towards 


God, and a coward toward men ; 
for a lie faces God, and fhrinks from 
man. 


Profperity beft difcovers vice ; but 
adverfity beft difcovers virtue. 

Envy is as the fun beams, which 
beam hotter upon a bank, or ileep 
rifing of ground, than upon a jiat. 

Great men are the firft that find 
their own gniefs, though they 
laft that find their own faults, 

Nothing is fo beautiful to the eye 
as truth is to the mind; nothirg io 
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meafure. Ipecacuanha given alone 
generally caufes licknefs in the {pace 
of fitteen or twenty minutes ; whereas, 
if antimony be added, that effect 
feldom takes place under half an hour 
or forty minutes, and often longer. 

Another caution is, for thofe who 
takeemetics not to load their ftomach 
with large quantities of warm infipid 
liquor, under the notion of working 
off the vomit; warm chamomile or 
horfe-radifh tea, or 2 mixture of both, 
is preferable to gruel or warm water, 
as not relaxing the ftomach fo much 
as thofe weak: taitelefs liquors. 

Laflly; it fhould be confidered by 
all, that the habit of taking emetics 
is of itielf very weakening to the fto- 
mach and powers of digeition : occa- 
fionally ufed, they are in molt cafes 
a fafe and powertul remedy, but fre- 
quent repetition cauies them to be lefs 
beneficial, and in time hurtful, 

| ‘l'o be continued. } 


AL MAXIMS. 


deformed and irreconcileable to the 
underitanding as a lie. 

Jt is pleafant to be virtuous and 
ype. becaufe that is to excel many. 

is pleafant to grow better, becaufe 
ne is to excel ourlelves 

It is pleafant to mor tify and fubdiae 
our luils, becaufe that is victory. It 
is pleafant to command out appetites 
and paftons, and to keep them n with- 
ia the anata of reaion and religion, 
becaufe that is empire. 

After we have pradtifed good actions 
for a-while, they become ealy ; — 
they become ealy, we begin tot 
pleafure in them ; when ‘they pleats 
us, we do them frequently ; by fre- 
quency of acts, a thing grows into 

habit; a confirmed habit is a 
icon kind of wears and fo far as 
any 
ceflary, and we Can in hardly do other- 
wife.; nay we do i it many times when 
we do not think of it. 

A great part of mankind employ 


their firtt years to mike their lait 
miferable, 
"EMAL& 


» fo far it is ne< 
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PeMALeE GRaTITUDE ; or the 


History of Exiza Bent ey. 


Concluded from Page 85. 


Mrs. Harris, the next morning, 
welcomed Eliza with great politenefs ; 
and fhe imagined, that fhe could not 
better evince her regard for her, than 
by intimating to what a variety of 
diverfions fhe propofed to take her. 
Accordingly, in the courfe of a few 
days, fhe had taken her to moft of 
the public places, to routs, balls, 
auctions, &c. The {cenes of diffipa- 
tion to which Eliza was now witnefs, 
were far from being agreeable to her, 
who had beea accuftomed to retire- 
ment, and had liftened with delight 
to the folid converiation of the fenii- 
ble and virtuous. But how much was 
fhe fhocked, when fhe perceived that 
Mrs. Harris had an utter difregard 
to the duties of the fabbath, which 
fhe had ever been taught to confider 
as facred and indifpenfable. Her 
notions of religion too were treated 
as ridiculous and nonfenfical. Eliza, 
however, could not be prevailed upon 
to accespany Mrs. Harris to any 
of her Sunday parties; and Mr. 
Harris, although he had not refolu- 
tion enough to ftop the torrent of 
diffipation in his own houfe, took care 
to encourage his young ward to per- 
fevere in the paths of piety and vir- 
tue, and accompanied her himfelf to 
¢hurch. 

On their return from <kurch, Eliza 
found letters froza her brothers, who 
were on board a frigate then lying off 
Plymouth. They were prefented to 


“her by Mr. Nugent, a lieutenant of 


the fame fhip, whom her brothers 
mentioned in their letters in the 
warmett terms of affe&tion and re- 
gard. Eliza fhewed thefe letters to 
Mr. Harris, who immediately gave 
the heutenant the moft friendly wel- 
come and defired him, during his ftay 
in town, to confider his houfe as his 
ewn. Mrs. Harris foon came in, and 
defired Eliza to drefs for a concert 
fhe was to have in her own houfe that 
evening. Eliza in vain requested that 


her company might be difpenfed with. 
Mrs. Harris laughed at Mifs Bent- 
ley’s gravity and precife notions, and 
defired her to make herfelf very {mart, 
and to put on her beit looks, as fhe 
expected fome very elegant young 
men that evening. ‘1 pofitively 
cannot excufe you,’ fhe continued : 
* Sir James Clifford, who faw you at 
the Opera laft night, fpoke of you 
with rapture : he is to be here: he is 
a fine fortune, my dear; and is worth 
attraGing, I affure you.’—Eliza an- 
fwered, that title and riches had no 
attractions for her; and fhe again 
entreated Mrs. Harris to permit her 
to {pend the evening in a manner 
more conformable to the fentiments 
in which fhe had been inftruéted. But 
expoftulation was in vain; Eliza was 
obliged to fubmit. It was an even- 
ing replete with pain to her. Sir 
James Clifford was handfome, ele- 
gant in his manners, and mafter of 
all the arts that can captivate the 
thoughtlefs fair; but his affiduities 
could make no impreffion upon Eliza ; 
and the gay baronet was mortified to 
find, that a country girl could ap- 
pear infenfible to his attractions, and 
prefer the grave converfation of a 
fea-officer, undignified by title, and 
ynfavoured by fortune. 

A few weeks fpent in town con- 
vinced Eliza, that fhe could find no 
happinefs in fcenes, in which folly 
and diffipation were thus predom:- 
nant; and fhe ofen fighed for the 
peaceful abodes of innocence aid 
virtue. Mr. Nugent came frequently 
to fee them, and convinced her, by 
every part of his behaviour, that her 
brothers had not overrated his merits. 
To this worthy man Eliza dilcloied 
her withes for retirement, which he 
warmly approved and encouraged, 
She wrote accordingly to Mr. Wat- 
fon, and entreated him to find fome 
excufe for removing her from that 
{cene of diftraétion to which fhe was 
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obliged to be a reluctant witnefs. 
She foon received an anfwer from 
this good man, in which he informed 
her, that he fhould be in town the 
next week, and expected fhe would 
be then ready to accompany him back 
{nto the country. Eliza communi- 
cated this intelligence to Mrs. Harris, 
who received it with evident marks 
of diffatisfaction. She was forry to 
find her houfe fo diiagreeable, as 
not to be fupportable one winter, 
* However, Mifs Bentley,’ faid fhe, 
* there is to be a mafquerade ag the 
Pantheon next Weduciday, to which 
you mutt pofitively go; fo choofe 
what cre’s you like.’—In vain Eliza 
urged her inability to fuitain any cha- 
racter with propriety; shat fhe fhould 
be miferable the whole time, and too 
much frightened to permit even Mrs. 
Harris herfelf to enjoy any pleafure. 
Nothing would do: Mrs. Harris was 
determined to take her to an enter- 
tainment of which fhe herfelf was fo 
yaSiowneely fond.-—* Well then,’ faid 
Eliza,-* you have permitted me to 
put on what drefs ] pleafe; and on 
that condition qnly will I go. Mr. 
Harris muf confent to be habited as 
a blind beggar, and I will perfonate 
his wife. He fhall be fupported by 
my arm, and | will ndt futter him to 
quit his hold.’ ¢ Agreed,’ faid Mrs. 
Harris, ‘ it is a whimfica] idea, and 
T like it very well. J intend to be a 
lady abbef§ myfelf, and therefore you 
cannot expect that] theuld keep com- 
pany with beggars.’—The interme- 
ciate time was tpent more agreeably ; 
for Eliza was happy in the thought of 
returning to Mr. Watfon’s. She was 
unufually cheerful the evening before 
the mafquerade. Nugent was with 
her, and remarked it. She checked 
herfelf, and faid with a figh, * I wih 
to-morrow was well over : 1 do not 
think I have done right jn thus con- 
fenting to metamorphole myfelf.’ 
Nugent anfwered, that he hoped the 
would be entertained, but did not 
fay that he fhould be there. Eliza 
was difappointed, and more thought- 
ful for the reft of the evening, The 
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time arrived. Mr. Harris made an 
excellent beggar; but poor Eliza 
trembled fo much, that fhe required 
the iupport fhe meant to give. They 
were foon furrounded by maiks, and 


every thing feemed contfufion to her. 


The beauty of her fhape, which 
nothing could difguife, attraéted uni- 
verial notice ; and forme would fain 
have perfuaded her to leave the old 
man, and join ia the dances. But 
nothing could tempt her to leave him, 
amoment. A failor, with one arm, 
accofted them, and begged, that as 
he had been unfortunate that evening, 
they would fe: once let him’ fhare 
with them.—* [t is hard,’ anfwered 
Eliza,’ to hep ot the poor, but as 
I always loved the navy, I wiil {pare 
you fomething from our poor pits 
tance.’ Thanks, gentle miitrefs, 
for your compaffion ; it does my heart 
good, I have one arm fiill leit, and 
would even run the rifk of lofing that 
to fight for you.’—* I hope you will 
have no occafion for that, honeft 
friend,’ returned Eliza, and again 
mingled with the crowd. 

A perfon in the drefs of * grand 
fignior next advanced, and, furvey- 
ing Eliza, faid fhe was worthy of 
a place in his feraglio. ‘ Give me 
your wile, old man,’ faid he, ‘ and 
I will make you ample re¢ompence.’ 

—‘ No, my lord, 1 would not part 
with her for the whole world.’—* Vile 
flave! do you know to whom you 
talk? Guards, bear her hence,’— 
Four mafks, in Turkifa habits, in- 
ftantly feized Eliza, and, as the 
were near the door, they forced her, 
notwithitanding her thrieks, into a 
coach that was waiting there on.purs 
pofe. The grand fignior ftept in 
after her ; and the whole tranfaétion 
was fo fudden, that the coach drove 
off with great rapidity before any 
perfon could have an opportunity to 
interfere, and refcue the tair beggar. 
Poor Mr. Harris, who had now the 
moft fincere friendthip for his ward, 
called loudly and repeatedly for his 
fervants ; but they were not in wait. 
ing. The lady abbefs fell into vr 
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All her acquaintance were aftonifhed 
at this outrage; but no one could 
conjeéture who was the daring perpe- 
trator. Eliza, half-diftraéted, uttered, 
ineffe€tually, the moft piercing cries. 
The rattling of the wheels, and the 
tumult of the ftreets, prevented her 
from being heard; and, at length, 
fhe funk down, quite exhaufted with 
fatigue. She refnembered no more 
till the coach ftopped. Being then 
lifted out, the frefh air revived her. 
When the could diftinguith objects 
again, the firit perfon the faw was 
the failor, with whom fhe had con- 
verfed at the mafquerade about an 
hour before. He was almoit breath- 
lefs with hafte ; but flying to the man 
that had hold of Eliza, he commanded 
him inftantly to releafe her, and foon 
convinced his antagonift that he had 
gwo armstoule. ‘The haughty and 
enraged Turk called out that the was 
his fitter, and refufed to part with 
her.—‘ ’Tis falfe, thou coward,’ re- 
turned the other: £ fhe is fitter to a 
braver man than thou art, and one 
who would certainly chaftife thee were 
he here. I am his friend, and will 
protect that innocent at the hazard of 
iny life.’—* Infolent fellow,’ faid the 
Turk, ¢ who art thou, that dareft to 
interrupt me ia my pleafures ?—At 
the fame inftant, he drew his fivord, 
and brandifhed it with cne hand, as 
he contined Eliza with the other. 
She funk down again, overwhelmed 
with terror. The failor drew, and 
making a thruft at his epponent, 
wounded him ja the fide. He quitted 
Eliza, and ftaggered fome paces ; 
but, recovering himielf, puthed at 
his adverfary, and grazed his arm. 
By this time the watchmen came up, 
and two gentlemen that were pafling 
by, fent for a furgeon. ‘The grand 
fiznior bled very salt; bis maik fell 
off; and he was known to be fir 
James Clifford. He was carried into 
the houfe into which he intended to 
have forced Eliza, who was now 


again recovered, and turning to her 
brave deliverer, found him to be 
ficutenant Nugent. Her furprife and 
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gratitude were almoft too much for 
her. She was very near fainting a 
third time ; but he {upported her with 
one arm, and defired that a coach 
might be fent for. ‘ You muft not 
ftir from hence ;’ faid the watchmen: 
«you have wounded a gentleman, 
and muft remain our prifoner.’—* But 
this lady has done no harm: you 
would not keep 4er prifoner too. As 
for me, I] am ready to go where you 
pleaie: I never fight in any caufe 
that I am afhamed of.’~-A furgeon 


-now came, to whom the affair was 


related. His humanity prompted 
him to attend fir James fir, although 
he conceived him to be the guilty 
perfon; but finding his wound not 
dangerous, he returned to Eliza, 
who was {till furrounded by watch- 
men; and, after binding up Nugent’s 
arm, he gave his honour to jee the 
lady condu&ed fafely to whatever 
place he named. A coach drew up, 
into which the furgeon and Eliza 
entered, leaving Nugent in cuftody. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harris were but juft 
got home, when. Eliza reached the 
door. ‘ihe former was lamenting 
the impotence of old age, and the 
latter, her indifcretion in taking 
Eliza to fuch a place. The {weet 
girl inflantly flew to them, but funk, 
unable to fpeak, on the firft feat the 
met with. The furgeon related all 
he knew to them, and advifed Mr. 
Harris to go back with him, in or- 
der to give bail for the young lady’s 
deliverer. They fet out, accoraingly, 
after Mr. Harris had given proper 
directions concerning his wife and 
Eliza, who were both immediately 
put to bed. In a few hours, the 
gentlemen returned together. Eliza 
was feized with a fever, in confequence 
of the terror and fatigue fhe had un- 
dergone, and, for ten days, her life 
was defpatred of. On the eleventh 
day, ihe was fomewhat better. Mr. 
Watton was by her bed-fide, when the 
firft began to be fenfible. He had 
come ta attend her into the country, 
according to his promile. He never 
left her till the was out of a 
e 
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He was then obliged to return to the 
duties ot his parith, recommending 
her to the care of Heaven, hoping 
to fee her as foon as fhe was able to 
bearthe journey. Nugent had almoft 
lived in the houfe during her illnefs, 
and his anxiety and diftrefs convinced 
Mr. Harris, that Eliza had made an 
impreffion on his worthy heart. As 
fhe grew better, he would frequently 
fit by her, and would fometimes rea 
to amufe her. She recovered very 
fait, and they all feemed happy again, 
Sir James, too, was nearly well, aud 
wrote a very penitential letter to Mr. 
Harris, making the beft apology he 
could for his rafh a, imploring her 
forgivenefs, and concluding by fay- 
ing, that as Mifs Bentley had been in 
pot: fion of his heart, from the firft 
moment he had the happinefs to fee 
her, he now offered her his hand and 
fortune in an honourable way, and if 
fhe would condefcend to accept this 
offer, it fhould ever be the ftudy of 
his life to make her amends for al! 
thai fhe had endured on his account. 
Mrs. Harris was in ecitafies: fhe did 
not think it poihble that any woman 
could retuie fuch an offer. Eliza, 
however, had very different fenti- 
ments. She defired Mr. Harris to 
return an anfwer; being determined 
never to admit fir James as her vifi- 
tor. She allowed him to affure the 
baronet of her forgivenefs ; but the 
addet, that the could never think of 
marrying a man who had been capa- 
ble of fuch an outrage; that the was 
muh ton young, at prefent, to think 
ef changing her ilate; and that her 
tafte and inclinations were fo totally 
different from his, fhe could not per- 
ceive any profpect of happinef. 

A few days after, Eliza fet out for 
Vir. Watfon’s, attended by her bro- 
tucr Charlesand Mr: Nugent. They 
were received with the greateft kind- 
n-fs by that worthy clergyman and 
his wife. Charles returucd to the 
uuiverfity, and Nugent was obliged 
tu atrend his fhip, which was ordered 
to a difiant flation. He came, with 
a melancholy countenance, to take 
heave of Eliza. The dear girl her- 
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felf could not refrain from tears. £ I 
owe you much,’ fajd fhe, ‘I can 
never repay you. I tremble to think 
what I might have been but for you.’ 
—*‘ My lovely friend,’ faid Nugent; 
‘I did no more than my duty. Promife 
me that you will fometimes think of 
Henry. J never wifhed for riches till 
now. Perhaps, it is pngenerons in 
me to tell you that £ adore you; for 
alas, I have nothing to offer, Bre 
to the fea, from my earlieft years, I 
have experienced a variety of misfor- 
tunes. I cannot be fo felfifh as to 
with you to be involved in them. I 
muit leave you, and fhall hear that 
you are happy in a more fortunate 
and more deferving man than myfelf.” 
* Never,’ faid Eliza, with fome emo- 
tion. He gazed ardently upon her: 
fhe blufhed, and forcing a fmile, 
‘1 am too young,” faid the, ¢ to lif; 
ten to fuch converfation as this; but, 
indeed, I fhall never forget you. [ 
fhall hear of you fometimes through 
my brothers, Adieu, Nugent: do 
not think I can ever be ungrateful.’— 
She then gave him letters to her bro- 
thers, and wifhieg them a good 
voyage, tore herfelt from him. 

For three years that Lliza boarded 
at Mr. Watfon’s, fhe was the delight 
of the whole family, and, in a great 
meafure, contributed to diffipate the 
gloom that hung fo heavyly upon Mrs. 
Watfon’s fpirits. Her friends in the 
Eaft Indies were piqued at her refufa] 
to join them, and did not trouble 
themfelves to write to her. She fele 
this negleét ; but had, jn fome degree, 
been prepared for it. 

The thip which carried her brothers 
and Mr. Nugent, returned, at length, 
from a long and unfortunate cruife, 
They had loft many cf their men, 
and feveral had been wounded, in an 
engagement with an Algerine cor- 
fair. 
had really lott an arm. Difpirited 
and emaciated, he came to town, at- 
tended by the two Bentleys. The 
Jatter {et out immediately for Mr. 
Warfon’s, and had foon the pleafure 
of feeing that filler from whom they 
had been fo long feparated. The 

meeting 
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fneeting was truly affecting. When 
the firft tranfports were over, Eliza 
looked round, * But where is your 
friend?” faid fhe: ‘J had a to 


congratulate him upon his fafe arri- 
yal.’ Poor fellow !? faid Robert, 
* my heart bleeds for him : he loves 
you, my dear fifter, to diftraction : 
but he fays he dares not appear before 
you; he has indeed loft an arm, and 
been disfigured in the face.’—* And 
does he think,” interrupted Eliza, 
eagerly, ‘ that I fhall refpeét him the 
leis on that account? He fought for 
me while he was able, and it is my 
duty to nurfe him now. yeas of 
my feelings by the generofity of your 
own ; and fay every thing to him that 
is confiflent with the delicacy of your 
fifter.’—* Nobile girl!’ faid Robert, 
‘noble girl,’ echoed George: ‘ he 
fhall be here to-mo:row.’-~A meffen- 
ger was difpatched that night, and 
the following day brought him down. 
He was indeed much alt red. Eliza 
ftarted as he entered the room: he 
perceived it, and it increafed his dif- 
trefs. But the rofe inftantly to meet 
him, and holding out her hand, * You 
have diftrefled me much, my valued 
friend,’ faid fhe, ‘ by defering to 
fee me one moment, on account of 
your misfortunes. I grieve for them: 
but they render you more eftimable in 
my eyes.’ — ¢ Then I will blefs them,’ 
faid he, as he preffed her to his heart. 
The big tear itole down his fun-buint 
cheek, Kliza gently wiped it away. 
* We will not part again,’ faid the: 
‘ You will not go to fea any more ; 
will you, Henry ?}—Again he preffed 
her to his throbbing bofom : ‘ How 
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can I offer myfelf, faid he, disfigured 
as I am, to fuch a perfect angel ??— 
* Talk not thus, my dear Nugent,’ 
anfwered fhe: ‘I well know the 
generous feelings of your heart, and 
therefore, I muft, for once, break 
through the rules of decorum pre- 
fcribed to my fex, and offer myteif, 
juch as Iam, to you. You will not 
love me the lefs for it ;-will you, my 
Henry ??—Nugent threw himielf at 
her feet: he called upon Heaven to 
fhower down his choiceit bleffings 
upon her. He was almoft frantic 
with joy: his exprefiions were alinoft 
incoherent; but they delighted Eliza, 
who loved him with the trueft af- 
fe&tion. Suffice it to fay, that Mr. 
Nugent recovered bis health and {pi- 
rits in a few weeks; that, in abovt 
fix months, Mr. Wation united the 
two lovers, who took a houfe in his 
parifh, where they now live an ex- 
ample of conjugal felicity; and 
though their income is not large, 
they bring up their family with ele- 
gance and propricty ; educating them 
at home, and obierving the ftricteft 
economy in all their affairs. 

A relation of Mr. Nugent’s, who 
never noticed him while living, is 
lately dead, and by his will has made 
an addition to their fortune, which is 
but the means of additional happinefs 
to all the poor in their neighbour- 
hcod. Perfeétly happy in each other, 
they have the additional fatisfaction 
of living beloved and refpeéted in 
their neighbourhood by all ranks of 
people. 

SERAPHINA. 


Curry OBSERVATIONS on the Errects of ABSTINENCE, 
both in Man and in the Brute CREATION, 


T HE phyficians relate wonders of 
the effects of abftinence in the 
cure of many diforders, and protract- 
ing the term of life. The noble Ve- 
netian, Cornaro, after all imaginable 
means had proved vain, fo that his 
lite was defpaired of at 40, recovered, 
and lived to near 100, by mere dint 
ot abiinence; as he himlelf gives the 


account. It is indeed furprifing to 
what a great age the primitive chrii- 
tians of the eaft, who retired from the 
perfecutions into the deferts of Arabia 
and Egypt, lived, healthful and cheer- 
ful, on a very little food. Caflian 
affures us, that the common rate for 
24 hours was 12 ounces of bread, and 
mere water: with this St. Anthony 
lived 
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lived 105 years; James the Hermit 


104; Arienius, tutor of the emperor 


Arcadius, 120; S. Epiphanius, 116 ; 
Simeon the Stylite, 112; and Ro- 
mauld, 120. Indeed, we can match 
thefe inftances of longevity at honie. 
Buchanan writes, that one Laurence 
preterved himfelf to 140 by force of 
temperance and labour; and Spotf- 
wood mentions one Kentigern, after- 
ward called S. Mongah or Mungo, 
who lived to 185 by the fame means. 
Abftinence, however, is to be re- 
commended only as it means a proper 
regimen ; for in general it mutt have 
bad confequences when obferved with- 
out a due regard to conftitution, age, 
ftrength, &c. According to Dr. 
Cheyne, moft of the chronical dif- 
eafes, the infirmities of old age, and 
the fhort lives of Englifhmen, are 
owing to repletion; and may be either 
cured, prevénted, or remedied by ab- 
ftinence: but then the kinds of abiti- 
nence which ought to obtain, either 
in ficknefs or health, are to be de- 
duced from the laws of diet and regi- 
men. 

Among the brute creation, we fee 
extraordinary inftances of long abiti- 
nence. The ferpent-kind, in parii- 
cular, bear abitinence to a wonderful 
degree. We have teen rattle-fnakes 
that had fubfifled many months with- 
out any food, yet fill retained their 
vigour and fiercenefs. Dr. Shaw 
ipeaks of a couple of ceraftes (a fort 
of Egyptian ferpents), which had 
been kept five years in a bottle clofe 
corked, without any fort of food, un- 
lefs a fmall quantity of fand wherein 
they coiled themfelves up in the bot- 
tom of the veffel, may be reckoned as 
fuch : yet when he faw them, they 
had newly caft their fkins, and were 
as briix and lively as if juft taken. 
But it is even natural for divers {pecies 
to pais four, five, or fix months every 
year, without either eating or drink- 
ing. Accordingly, the tortoife, bear, 
dormoute, ferpent, &c. are obferved 
regularly to retire, at thofe feafons, to 
their refpeftive cells, and hide them- 
felves, {ome in the caverns of rocks or 
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ruins ; others dig holes under ground ; 
others get into woods, and lay them- 
felves up in the clefts of trees ; others 
bury themfelves under water, &c. 
And thefe animals are found as fat 
and fiefhy after fome months abiti- 
nence as before.—Sir G. Ent weighed 
his tortoife feveral years fucceflively, 
at its going to earth mOétober, and 
coming out again in March; and 
found, that, of four pounds four ounces, 
it only ufed to lofe about one ounce. 
—Indeed, we have initances of men 
pafling feveral months as ftriétly ab- 
ftinent as other creatures. In parti- 
cular, the records of the ‘Tower men- 
tion a Scotchman imprifoned for fe- 
lony, and ftriétly watched in that for- 
trefs for fix weeks: in all which time 
he took not the leaft fuitenance ; for 
which he had his pardon. Numberle(s 
inftances of extraordinary abftinence, 
particularly from morbid caufes, are 
to be found in the different periodical 
Memoirs, Tranfaétions, Ephemerides, 
&c.—It is to be added, that, in mott 
iniftances of extraordinary human ab- 
ftinence related by naturalifis, there 
were {aid to have been apparent marks 
of a texture of blood and humours, 
much like that of the animals above- 
mentioned. Though it is no impro- 
bable opinion, that the air itfelf may 
furnith fomething for nutrition. It 
is certain, there are fubftances of all 
kinds, animal, vegetable, &c. floating 
in the atmofphere, which muft be con- 
tinually taken in by refpiration. And 
that an animal body may be nourih- 
ed thereby, is evident in the inftance 
of vipers ; which if takea when firit 
brought forth, and kept from every 
thing but air, will yet grow very con- 
fiderably in a tewdays. So the eggs 
of lizards are obferved to increate in 
bulk, after they are produced, though 
there be nothing to furnith the incre- 
ment but air alore ; in like manner 
as the eggs or fpawn of fifhes grow 
and are nourtihed with the water. 
And hence, fay fome, it is, that 
cooks, turn{pit-dogs, &c. though they 
eat but little, yet are uiually tat. 
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An Account of Lewes Cast Le, in Sussex; with a beautiful 
Perfpedtive View of the Remains of that ancient Foitrefs. 


HIS caftle, which is fituated in 

the town of Lewes, about fifty 
miles from Loadon, was of great note 
before the Congueft. Indeed, many 
antiquaries have been led, by the 
appearance of the earthen works about 
it, to pronounce it originally a Ro- 
man fortrefs; and that the two mounts, 
which are evidently artificial, had 
Jpecula, or watch-towers.. The cir- 
cumftance of two mounts in one cattle 
is certainly peculiar to this fortrefs. 
The wefternmoft is the higheft, and 
is diilinguifhed by the remains of the 
keep of the caftle. 

A caftle is mentioned here in the 
Saxon times, in the year 887 or 928 ; 
fo that, at the Conqueft, William de 
Warrene, to whom: the building of 
this edifice is afcribed by Camden 
and others, is by fome fuppofed ra- 
ther to have repaired the oid fortrefs, 
than to have conitructed an entire 
new one. 

The figure of this caftle was fome- 
what of an irregular oval, the largeit 
diameter running nearly N. E. and 
S. W. having, at the extremities of 
this diameter, the two circular mounts 
abovementioned, three fourths of 
which were without the walls, which 
running up them, inclofed only the 
fegments next the tower and keep. 
Within this area were contained all 
the wards, lodgings, and offices. On 
the fouth fide, and nearett the keep, 
was the great gate, which was fome- 
what advanced before the walls of the 
caftle. 

At the Conqueft, the town and 
rape of Lewes were given to William 
de Warrene as a barony; and he af- 
terwards divided it into fixty-two 
knights fees, many of which he be- 
ftowed on his Norman friends and 
followers, referving the town and 
caftle to himfelf; and in his family 
it continued till the reign of Henry 
if, when John earl of Warrene 
forfeited his eitates for fome mifde- 





meanour. It was reftored to his fa- 
mily, however, by the adherence of 
another John, to.the interefts of that 
monarch ; but he dying without iflue, 
it went by the marriage of his fifter 
Alice into the family of the earl of 
Arundel. We fiad it afterwards in 
many different noble families, who 
held it either wholly or in parti- 
tion; and, in the 14th of his prefent 
majeity, the property of Lewes Caille - 
was thus divided: one fourth to the 
duke of Norfolk, one fourth to the 
duke of Dorfet, and the remaining 
half to lord Abergavenny. ‘The fite 
and ruins were leafed to Mr. Thomas 
Friend for ninety-nine years. At his 
death, he left it by will, to his 
nephew, Mr. Thomas Kempe, who 
dying without iffue, his intereft is 
vetted in Mr. John Kempe, of 
Pangdean. Mr. Friend converted 
the remains of the keep into a fum- 
mer houfe, whence there is a very 
delightful profpeét. 

Under this caftle are the remains 
of. Lewes Priory, which was the firft 
and chief houfe of the Cluniac order 
in England, and was. founded here, 
in the old church of St. Pancrace, in 
1078, by earl William de Warrene 
and his countefs Gundreda. 

The various grants made by this 
opulent earl, both to this foundation, 
and to another which he left his heirs 
to fulfil, mark the wretched fuper- 
ftition of the times. They were 
« made for the benefit of the fouls of 
hnm/elf and Gundreda his wife ; the 
foul of William the Conqueror, who 
brought him into England, and alfo 
for the good of the foul of queen 
Matilda, his wife’s mother, and that 
of king William, their fon, who 
created him earl of Surry, and for 
the fouls of his own heirs, and all 
the faithful in Chri, living or dead.’ 
And, in one of his charters, he 1m- 
precates divine vengeance agaialt any 
of his heirs infringiag or dimiaithing 
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thefe donations; loading them, as 
he exprefles it, with every curie a 
father can denounce againit wicked 
children ; and to thefe who preferve 
and defend it, every bieffing a parent 
can beltow on his dutiful and virtuous 


was at length deftroyed by fire; but 
at what particular period it is dif. 
ficult to afcertain.m—The fite was 
granted by Heary VIII, to Thomas 
lord Cromwell, and afterwards’ it 
came into the Derfet family, from 





offspring. 


The buildings, in all probability, 
were not demolifhed at the diffolu- 
tion; for the priory was fometime 
inhabited by the earl of Doriet, 
whence it obtained its prefent appel- 
Piace.” It 


lation of ¢ ‘The Lord’s 


The Hiftery of KNow tepGe, LeEarninc, ond Taste, ia Great 
7 ; “ 2 > 
Britain, during the Reign of King Henry the Eighth. 


Year 1509 #9 1547*. 


which it went by marriage into that 
of the earl of Thanet, by which it 
was fold to Nathanael Trayton, efq. 
of Lewes, whofe fon bequeathed it to 
Samuel Durrant, efq. of the fame 
place. 


From the 


[ From the New Annual Regifter for the Year 1787. ] 


] T hath already appeared, in the 
courfe of our hiftory, that intel- 
lectual light had, for fome time, been 
breaking in upon the nations of Eu- 
rope. Indeed, for nearly the {pace 
of two centuries, it had made an in- 
creafing, though, at firlt, a very flow 
progres. 


printing, it had advanced with acon- 
fiderable degree of rapidity. The 
multiplication of the copies of books, 
though moft of them were but indif- 
ferent or trifling compofitions, could 
not fail of giving a wider {pread to 
the exercife of the human underftand- 
ing. By the recovery, in particular, 
of the ancient authors, and the atten- 
tion that was paid to claffical learn- 
ing, new iubjects were opened of {pe- 
culation and enquiry :—nor when the 
mind was once fet afoat, could it 
eatily be rellrained in its excurfions. 
It was happy that this effect was not 
forefcen by fome of the zealous pa- 
trons of Greek and Roman literature, 
anc tae encouragers of elegant com- 
poudoa. Perhaps the princes of the 
houie of Medici, and pope Leo the 
tenth, would have held back their 
hiiadicence, ib they had apprehended 
that the advancement ot polite know- 
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But after the taking of 
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Conitantinople e, and the invention of 


ledge would have tended to introduce 
a boldnels of thinking in matters 
which had long been generally deem- 
ed too iacred to be ditputed. 

Even in the darkeft ages, fome few 
perfons were found who revolted at 
the dotrines and practices of popery. 
Thefe dottrines were fo abfurd, thefe 
prattices fo corrupt, and, at the fame 
time, the ignorance and licentioufnefs 
of many of the clergy were fo palpa t- 
ble to obfervation, that they could 
not efcape the notice of thofe minds 


Ww hich were difpofed to any git of 


refletion. But, though fuc! 
will exit in every period, little can 
be done by them, til there is a con- 
currence of circumftances which is 
favourable to a general alteration. 
In the reign to which we are now 
arrived that concurrence took place. 
So many caufes had paved the way 
for the emancipation of mankind 
from that ecclefi aflica | tyranny, u: 

der which they had for a number of 
centuries laboured, that fome fing le 
event oniy was wanted to roule and 
inflame the paflions of men, and to 
engage them to exert the vigour of 
their underftandings in enquiries ot 
the moft efiential j importance to the 
progrets of knowledge and of hap: 
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nefs. his event occurred in the 
oppofition of Luther to the papal in- 
dulgences. Never was there a man 
more admirably fitted for producing 
a great revolution in the ftate of hu- 
man fociety. His aétive mind carried 
him on from one objeét to another, 
and his courage was equal to every 
undertaking. It is to the {pirited 
and unconquerable exertion of Luther 
that we owe the reformation, which 
is the moft illuftrious and momentous 
tranfaction, next to the appearance 
of the founder of our holy religion, 
that is to be met with in the hittory 
of the world. 

This tranfaftion, which happened 
in the reign of king Henry the eighth, 
had a very powerful influence with 
regard to the advancement of religi- 
ous knowledge in our own Country. 
The fpirit of enquiry, which was ex- 
cited in Germany, {pread itfelf, more 
or lefs, through every part of Eu- 
rope ; and in England the way had, 
in fome meafere, been prepared for 
it by the exertions of Wickliff. How 
boldly that eminent divine had at- 
tacked feveral of the capital do&trines 
of the church of Rome, hath appear- 
ed in former articles; and he had 
ftill a number of followers in this 
kingdom, though they had been fo 
much perfecuted and deprefied, that 
they did not now make any confider- 
able figure. Theie men would have 
their attention awakened by what was 
going forward abroad, and would 
derive no {mall degree of encoura; 
ment from what they heard of 
newreformers. Additions, too, might 
hence be expetted to be made to the 
converts from popery. Thofe who 
had paid no attention to Wickliff’s 
opinions would have their cariofity 
railed by the controverties which Lu- 
ther had occafioned ; and the gratifi- 
cation of their curiofity would tend, 
in feveral inftances, to produce a 
conviction of the truth of his pofitions, 
All this was in faét fo much the ¢ate, 
that a revolution of no fmall impor- 
tance was wrought in the minds of 
many of our countrymen, Various 
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perfons, of confiderable eminence 
with refpect to their fituation, rank, 
or literature, rofe fuperior to the 
ignorance and errors of their ancef- 
tors, broke the fetters of authority, 
and indulged a freedom of thinking 
concerning points of the greatelt 
magnitude. 

At firit, however, the reformation 
was violently oppofed by the chief 
governors of the nation. The king 
took an active part againft it, and 
fuch was his zeal, that it induced 
hii to appear in a very peculiar light, 
which was that of a Royal Author. 
This was a character which princes 
in general had for many ages ceafed 
to afiume, and there had been no ex- 
ample of it in our own country, fince 
the days of Alfred; unlets, with 
Mr. Walpole, we are difpofed to 
affign that rank to Richard the firit, 
on account of his having compoted a 
fonnet, during his captivity, on his 
return from the Crufades. Henry 
the eighth was certainly more capa- 
ble of diftinguifhing bimfelf as a wri- 
ter than molt of the monarchs by 
whom he had been preceded, becaufe 
he had received a literary education, 
and was not unacquainted with the 
fchool divinity. 

Whether he was the real author of 
the Vindication of the feven Sacra- 
ments, in oppofition to Luther, has 
indeed been called in queition. Some 
have afcribed it to fir ‘Thomas More, 
and others, with greater probability 
to Fifher, bifhop of Rochefter. That 
the king had ample affiftance in the 
compolition of it, cannot reafonably 
be doubted ; notwithftanding which, 
it might, perhaps, be in part hisown 
production: for unlefs his majefty 
had been known to poffefs a certain 
degree of learning, the work could 
not have been publithed under’ his 
name without a manifeft breach of 
decorum. 

When fovereign princes condefcend 
to prefent themfelves to the world un- 
de the character of authors, their 
writings, whatever imperfections may 
attend them, are fure of receiving a 
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high tribute of applaufe. Noor is ita 
praile of a common kind which will 
be thought fufficient fer fuch exalted 
adventurers in the republic of litera- 
ture. ‘The merit of Henry was fo 
great, that an extraordinary reward 
was thought proper to he conferred 
upon him; and accordingly, the 
pope folemnly invefled him with the 
title of ¢ Defender of the Faith.’ 
This was a title by which he was, no 
doubt, highly gratified ; and it is a 
title that has been aTumcd by all his 
fucceffors. Henry himtelf a‘terwards 
deviated from it, in the fenfe in which 
it was origwally bettowed ; and in 
that fenfe it could not belong to any 
of our proteftant princes. Never- 
thelefs, to be ftyled Defenders of the 
Faith is {till deemed a part of the 
prerogative of our monarchs, and is 
conlidered as a jewel in the Britith 
crown. But the real propriety and 
value of fuch a title may juflly be 
quellioned : for what has a king to 
do with any particular faith? It is 
his proper bulinefs and duty equally 
to protect all his fubjects, without 
regard to their religious principles, 
provided they behave as peaceable 
members of fociety. With their theo- 
logical tenets he fhould have no con- 
cern; it being fufficient for him to 
take care of their temporal fecurity 
and welfare, Jeaving their fouls to 
God and their own coniciences, 
Whatever degree of honour or ap- 
plaufe king Henry the eighth might 
devive from his performance, little 
effect was hence produced in control- 
ling the progrefs of the new opinions. 
The dawning light was highly pleaf- 
ing; and, as it proceeded in its 
courfe, it became too forcible to be 
odicured by the clouds which were 
endeavoured to be raifed againt it, 
either by our royal author or by any 
ther theologian. A fiill greater and 
greater attention was paid to the prin- 
ciples of the reformation; and the 
nore they were examined, the more 
did they engage the affent of honeft 
and open m <y They were em- 
braced teo, by many perfons, witha 


zeal of which, at prefent, we have 
but a very feeble conception. Others, 
likewife, who had not the fpirit of 
confeilorfhip or martyrdom in them, 
rejoiced in the diffufion of liberal 
fentiments, and in the oppofition to 
the tyranny of the church of Rome. 
It is poffible that men in high life, 
and of worldly views, might antici- 
pate, in their imaginations, the be- 
nefits which might accrue to them- 
felves from the plunder of that church. 
The moft remarkable fa& in the 
religious hiltory of this time is, that, 
at length, Henry himfelf, though at 
firft fo ardent in his oppofition to 
Luther, and though always main- 
taining the fpeculative doétrines of 
the Roman catholic faith, fhould be 
the founder of the reformation in 
England. A fact fo extraordinary 
arofe from a concurrence of circum- 
tances, with which fcarcely any of 
our readers can be unacquainted. 
Partly from {cruples of confcience, 
and partly from a defire of gratifying 
his paflions, the king withed to be 
divorced from his firit wife, Cathe- 
rine, who had been married to his 
brother Arthur. ‘The pope not readily 
complying with his folicitations for 
obtaining a divorce, he took another 
method of accomplifhing his purpofe. 
The opinions of learned doctors and 
univeriities were fought for, and ap- 
pealed to; and it was determined, 
by many decifioas, that the marriage 
was contrary to the law of God. The 
relult of the afair was an abfolute 
quarrel with the court of Rome ; 
which concluded in the total renun- 
ciation of the pope’s fupremacy, and 
in conferring upon H seury, by act of 
parliament, the title and prerogativ es 
of fupreme head of the church of 
England; a title and prerogatives 
that have ever fince been deemed a 
facred and eflential part of the roya 
dignity. For feveral years, the two 
grand controverfies of the time, which 
employed the pens of the able men 
at home, and of many abroad, were 
concerning the validity of the king’s 
marriage, and the foundations of pa- 
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pal or regal fupremacy. Thefe con- 
troverfies are now of little moment, 
and fearcely any one thinks it worth 
his while to look into them. But they 
were of great importance at the pe- 
riod we are treating of ; and, befides 
their importance in their own nature, 
they ferved to fharpen the human 
mind, to leffen its reverence for ec- 
clefiaftical authority, and to prepare 
the way for treedom of enquiry on 
fubjects of the higheit confequence. 

The ftate of things, with refpe& 
to religion, was very fingular, during 
the reign of Henry the eighth, arifing 
from his peculiar character and opi- 
nions. By virtue of his fupremacy, 
he took upon him abfolutely to direct 
the faith of his fubjeéts; and thofe 
who did not fubmit to his dictates 
were expofed to perfecution. At the 
fame period, fuch as maintained the 
authority of the pope, and fuch as 
denied the doctrine of tranfubitantia- 
tion, were condemned to the {caffold 
or the ftake. It was a fin not to go 
fo far as the fovereign in religious 
opinion, and it w& equally a fin to 
go beyondhim. Such, too, was the 
capricioufnefs of the king, that his 
fubjects could never know, with cer- 
tainty, when or where their faith was 
to be fixed. Sometimes he permitted 
a confiderable departure from feveral 
of the tenets of the Romith church, 
and fometimes he demanded a clofer 
adherence to them; and the people 
were expected to fathion their creed, 
without hefitation, according to his 
varying dictates. 

Amidit all this abfurdity and ty- 
ranny of conduct, the knowledge of 
religion increafed. Important quef- 
tions could not be agitated, the fu- 
premacy of the pope could not be 
abolithed, the monatteries could not 
be diflolved, and other alterations 
introduced, without giving a great 
agitation to the minds of men, and 
occafioning many perfons to puriue 
their fecret {peculations much farther 
than the king thought fit to prefcribe. 
This difpofition was greatly cherithed, 


in confegucnce of the traafation of 
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the Bible, firft by Tindale, and af- 
terwards by royal authority ; and by 
the permiffion which Henry granted 
to all the fubjects in his dominions, 
to read it withvut controu: or hazard, 
Nor was it a {mall effect that was 
produced by a greater frequency of 
preaching, and by a new mode of it 
which was now introduced. 

Amidft the variety of theological 
debates, the number of writers in 
divinity would of courfe be multi- 
plied ; and accordingly a cata.ogue 
of them would be far more numerous 
than what has occurred in any pre- 
ceding article. According to the 
principles they maintained, they may 
naturally be diftributced into two 
parties ; thofe who oppofed, and thofe 
who favoured the doétrines of the Re- 
formation. Of the former fort the 
moft eminent were, John Fither, 
bithop of Rocheiter, Edward Powell, 
John Longland, bifhop of Lincoln, 
Cuthbert Tonftall, bifhop of Dur- 
ham, fir Thomas More, Edward Lee, 
archbifhop of York, Robert Wake- 
field, Stephen Gardiner, bifhop of 
Winchefter, Richard Smith, and car- 
dinal Pole. Fifher has been noticed 
by us under the preceding reign. It 
is to be regretted that fo learned and 
excellent a man fhould have preferved 
fuch a bigotted attachment to the au- 
thority of the Roman fee; but, at 
thé fame time, the integrity of his 
charaGer places him, in point of re- 
putation, infinitely above many of 
his contemporaries, who, though fe- 
cretly evitertaining fimilar principles, 
fubmitted to the tyranny of Heary, 
and complied with al! his requifitions. 
This enccmium is egually applicable 
to fir Thomas More, whom we fhail 
have occafion to {peak of hereaiter,, 
under a more agreeable character 
than that of a theological writer. 
Some of the perfons above mentioned, 
and particularly cardinal Pole, will 
come under review in a tuture article. 

With reipeét to the divines who 
were favourable to, or who fupported 
the Ketormation, chicf were, 
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Yugh Latimer, bithop of Worcelter, 
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Villiam Tindale, John Fryth, Miles 
Coverdale, aiterwards biihop of Exe- 
ter; Waulltam Barlow, fucceflively 
bifhop ot St. Afaph, St. David's, 
Bath and Wells, and Chichefter ; 
Jeha Tfooper, in the next reign 
bihep of Worcetter ; and Thomas 
Creamer, archbifhop oi Canterbury. 
Wiiiam Tindale mult ever be con- 
fidered in a very honourable licht, 
as having, by huis tranflation of the 
{criptures, jr pared the way for a 
great acceflion to religious know- 
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ledge. With regard to Cranmer, he 
was undoubtedly the prime character 
among the divines of this period. 
His reputation fill ftands high, and 
will ever ftand high in the annals of 
England. The part he aéted during 
the reign of Henry the eighth was 
highly eminent and important: ne- 
verthelefs, as the reformation was 
not completed by him till the next 
reign, we fhall refer the fuller deli- 
neation of him to that time. 
{ To be continued. ] 


ot of Swans and CRANES, 


{rom ¢* Letters on Greece,’”’ by the late celebrated M. Savary.] 


A New fcene now prefents itfelf to 
& vew! an innumerable muliti- 
tude of fans and cranes are failing 
on the waters, ranged in files, like 
in order of battle. Each of 
thele files is upwards of a quarter of 
a league i length, and we have 
covuted thirty of them, all {wimming 
in a fimilar direction. ‘The head of 
this army terminates in a point, and 
reiembles the prow of a ihip. They 
all keep their poits, notwithftanding 
the motion of the waves, with which 
they alternately riie and fall; their 
piumige, which is of a dazzling 
wite, forms an admirable centrait 
th the traniparent greennels of the 
waters. Farther on, we difcern 
fsofed in the fame 
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manner: and ail have their heads 
turned towsrds Africa, to which the 
heer in concert. 
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at the approach of 





winter, fly the fuows and ice of the 
north, to deek a milder climate. 
‘they fir2t arrive at the Black Sea, 
where they remain for a time, and 
e/bea the coid begins to increafe too 
raech there, in take their depar- 





are with a northerly wind, traverfe 
inor, and refl a while on the 
fhores oi the Mediterranean. They 
aiterward pats this fea, partly by 


fwimming, and partly by flying. In 
this manner they reach the coalts of 
Africa, and efpecially Egypt, where 
the great lakes of Menzala and 
Burlos furnith them abundant food. 
There they remain all the winter ; 
but the ftorks, which appear to be 
fond of a {till warmer climate, quit 
thefe lakes in November, proceed 
towards the Said, and end their 
journey at the lake Meeris, and the 
canal of Jofeph. They free the 
country from innumerable frogs, in- 
ects, and reptiles, which abound in 
the marfhes. Such is the regular 
progrefs of thefe birds. But hark! 
they are in fully cry, their leaders 
have given the fignal, and the winged 
navigators rife in the air, and fly 
altogether, dire€iing their courie to- 
ward the fouth. ‘T’o cleave this ele- 
ment alfo, with more facility, they 
range themfelves in the form of a 
triangle, the vertex of which is a 
very acute angle. What witdom is 
difplayed in the actions of creatures 
vhich to us feem deftitute of reafon ! 
Fortunate, perhaps, in not poflefling 
that liberty fo frequently abuted by 
man, they do not counteract the 
views of nature, and enjoy, without 
alloy, that portion of happinefs af- 
figned them by the Creator. 


A Curious 
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4 Curious DESCRIPTION of the FisHery for SPONGES, 
in the Ifland of Syme, near Rhodes. 


{ From the Same. ] 


HE iffand of Syme, which is a 

dependency on that of Rhodes, 

is only a rock of {mall extent, the foil 
of which, extremely ftony, and burnt 
up by the heat of the fun, produces 
neither grain nor fruit. A few vine- 
yards among the rocks yicld a good 
wine, but the reft of the ifland is 
barrens ; and nothing is to be found 
upon it but briars, wild almond-trees, 
thorns, and tufts of myrtle in the 
more moift places. The fithery for 
fponges, which grow in abundance 
round the ifland, is the only fapport 
of its inhabitants. Men, women, 
and children, all know how to dive, 
and plunge into the waters in fearch 
of the only patrimony beftowed on 
them by nature. The men, efpeci- 
ally, are inimitable in this dangerous 
art; they throw themfelves into the 
fea, and dive to a very great ag 3 ; 
but they frequently ftrain themfelves 
by retaiming their breath too long, 


and, om coming out of the water, of- 
ten vomit great quantities of 
Sometimes they are in danger of de- 
ftragtion from the monters of the 
deep. The knife they ca ry 
hands would be but an in: 
weapon for their defence 
cuitomed per feétly to diiti: 
jects through that pellucid e 
foon as they difcover thefe sidiieds 
fith, they fhoot up with the preate# 
rapidity from a prodigious depth, and 
in an inftant are in their boat. ‘Uhele 
particulars I learned from a diver o 
the country ; he complained of + 
lent pains in his loins, the ha ard ‘hips 
of his condition, and the little profit 
he derived from his occupation; and 
I cannot doubt but he had {uflicient 
reafon. He had a fon with him in 
his boat, ten years of age, whoia he 
was teaching his trade, the on ly in-~ 
heritance he had to leave him. 
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ANECDOTES f ANCIENT PAINTING. 


[ From the Samz. ] 


HE arts feemed to vie with each 
other, to contribute to the em- 
belliihmenc of Rhodes. Painting 
there difputed the palm with {culp- 
ture. ‘The temples contained a mul- 
titude of admirable works, among 
ean fays Strabo, ‘ two pictures 
Bivge. genes were particularly ad- 
lige he one reprefenting lalyfus, 
and the other a Satyr, flanding upon 
a column, witha part ridge at his feet. 
The latter ; picture being ex poled to 
public view, the bird attracted uni- 
verfal admiration, fo that the Satyr, 
in the fnilhii vg Of which the arti lad 






employed his utmoit attention and 
abilities, was almoft entirely difre- 
garded. ‘Nhe woader and applauie 
of the ipeciaiors Was fuil moe i 


3 


Canitie when, on bringing tame 
partri dges before the picture, they 
began to call, as ioon as they per- 
ceived the painted bird, to the grea 
delight of the multitude. Protogenes 
was fo mortified at the preference 
given to what was intended merciy 
as an ornament, that he requeited 
permifnon from the ihe 
te ample to efface the partridge, and 


preiect of 


acu ally did cr trace oe 
Pliny thus deicribes the piQure of 
Talyfi tioned by Strabo: 


lus me : 
works of Proto- 
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tciful of the 
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yeaes, is the picture of Lalyias, which 
> ill to be feenin the ‘i'eaaple of 
Peace at RK = lo iecure it, if 
Puts ty @&P AIO the i Wu of tin > 
she j nlaced four iayeis of co- 

lours 
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lours one ever the other, hoping that 
if the upper ones ihould decay, the 
lower would fill remain. In this 
picture we ice a dog, exquifitely 
painted ; chance having confpired 
with art to render it perfeét. The 
painter, after finifhing every part of 
the animal, and having furmounted 
every difficulty, was fo far fatisfied 
with his work ; but one thing {till 
remained, which he defpaired of be- 
ing able perfectly to exprefs; this 
was the froth which whitens the 
mouth of a dog when panting; to 
reprefent this defied his utmoit art, 
and in every attempt he only feemed 
to depart further from nature. The 
foam appeared always painted, and 
never natural. He was the more 
mortified, as he was never fatisfied 
with any thing lefs than what might 
be miitaken for nature itfelf. Often 
did he efface his colours, and as often 
change his bruthes, without fuccefs. 
Irritated at the impotence of his art, 
he peevifh!y threw his fponge againit 
the picture, which by accident ftruck 
the mouth of the dog, and difpofed 
the colours more happily than his ut- 
mott endeavours and {kill had been 
able to effeét; chance for once mott 
accurately imitating nature 

I have been fo “particular j in the 
defcription of thefe two pieces, to 
prove how much the ancients excelled 
in the art of painting. Protogenes, 
and Apelles his cotemporary, imi- 
tated nature fo pertectly, that their 
pictures feemed living and animated 
beings. The refemblance was fo ex- 
act, that animals, nay even men, 
were not unfrequently deceived. Let 
it not be imagined that the artilt, 
born with the happieft talents, can 
ever attain this high degree of per- 
fection, without prodigious efforts. 
Genius mutt be feconded by the mott 
perfevering labour, and a profound 
knowledge of every {cience allied to 
his art. Without this, the painter 
creates nothing for immortality. Pro- 


4 


togenes was feven years in finithin; 
the picture of Ialyfus ; and, if Pliny 
may be credited, during the whole 
time, lived entirely on lupins, left, 
by too much indulging his appetite, 

he thouid obitrust the ; activity of his 
mind. Nothing can give a ftronger 
proof of the fublime idea entertained 
of perfection by the ancient artifts, or 
more clearly fhew how much. the 


were inflamed with a noble thirft of 


fame, than the readinefs with which 
they made fuch facrifices. 

Do not imagine, madam, that 

hodes contained only a {mall num- 
ber of excellent paintings. The por. 
ticos of its temples were decorated 
with pictures of infinite value, The 
poflefion of one only of thefe immor- 
tal works, fays Aritides, would have 
fuificed to render a town illufirious. 
Lucian, who was no fatterer, has 
thefe words, when fpeaking of his 
refiding at Rhodes: ‘1 lodged in 
the quarter of the temple of Bacchus, 
and, in my leifure hours, frequently 
rambled through the city to entertain 


myfelf with the admirable works of 


art with which itis enriched. Nothing 
can furpais the exquifite pleature [ 
have experienced, from time to time, 


while walking under the porticos of 


the temple, and contemplating the 
admirable paintings which adorn that 
noble edifice. My fatisfaction was 
the greater, as I was well acquainted 
with the fubjects, and recalled to 
memory the poetical ftories of the 
gods and heroes that are there fo 
admirably reprefented.’ 

The fciences and literature ever go 


hand in hand with the fine arts, of 


which they are the inflruétors and 


the guides. For the cultivation of 


thefe alfo were the Rhodians di tin. 
guifhed. Their {chools attained { 
high a degrce of aregy that sey 
were reforted to by fome of the 
greateit men of Rome ; among whom 
were Cato, Marcus Brutus, Cicero, 


Caffius, Cxiar, and Pompey. 
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THE CONTEMPLATIVE PHILOSOPHER, 


Nu MB. 


XXXVIII. 


siclufion of RerLectTions om the OCEAN. 


They that go down to the fea in thips, that do bufine 


thefe fee the works of the Lord, and h 


There are 
few of his works. We 
in fum, He is all. 


ye E works of nature can excite 
fenfations of pleafure, even in 
minds the leaft habituated to reflec- 
tion. Such, however, are content 
vith mere exterior beauty, and ex- 
tend not their refearches beyond the 
furfaces of things. ‘The vait expanie 
of waters appears to them in two af- 
pe&s only ; as an object of dreadful 
{ubiimity in a florm, or of pleasing 
magnificence in a calm. But the 
Contemplative Philofopher extends 
his view fat bey id the diftant hori- 

oa, and far below the agitated fur- 
He confiders the ocean, with 


Sirach, as the immeaie 








ect. 


the Son of 





~ c ‘andere pt ot 
receptacle of wonders yet undifco- 
vered, and of phenomena, which, 
perhaps, will continue ever unex- 
p! : 
. 





‘There is one very curious phacno- 
menon in the ocean, which has long 
exercifed the fagacity of philofophers. 
This is the luminous appeargnce of 
its furface during the obf{curity of the 

- Bayo n, fu soon major at 
made a great nu 
experiments, at difterent eg 


order to find out the true ca 












it glalies, he could never perceive 
ny mniect; and, th 


1 to think, 





refore, he is in- 
clined that thele luminous 
— 
+ | uticulaily + arene in his 
Diflerr. de Luce An jan lium 3 

he Memoirs 


~ 


| Journal des Savans 1770 


$ in great waters 5 


is wonders in —< deep. PsaLMs. 


yet hid greater things than thefe be, for we have feen but a 
e may {p yeak much, and yet come short ; wherefore, 


Eccuus. 


points are rather the effects of motion 
and fri&tion than of animal bodies, 
as has been fuppoied by tome philo- 
icphers‘*. But trom the experiments 
pos obfervations of mat ly lenmnes 

en f on this fubjed, as far back- 
ward as Bacon and Boyle, it “app gars 
evident, that various cauf-s, both 
jointly and feparatel y» produce this 
phenomenon. ‘The experiments of 
Mr. Canton ¢ prove, that the putre- 
faction of animal fubitances produces 
light and fcintiilation in the tea. A 
little white filh placed in fea-water 
rendered it luminous in the {pace of 
tiventy-cight hours ; and certain quan- 
titics of falt, and oil of hartfhorn, 
are known to produce a fimilar effect 
ia common water. On the other 
hand, it is certain, that there isin the 
fea a prodigious quantity of fhising 
infects or animalcules, that contribute 
to this phenomenon. | M. Dagelet, 
a French aftronomer, who returned 
from the Terra Auitralis in 1774, 
brought with him feveral kinds of 
worms, which fhine in water, when 
it is fet in motion; and M, Rigaud 
affirms, that the luminous furface of 
the fea, from Breit to the Antilles, 
contaius an immenfe qe antity of lit- 
tie, round, fhining pol yputes, of about 
a quarter of a ‘line in diameter. \| 
Other learned meu, who acknowledge 
the exiftence of thefe luminous ani- 
mals, cannot, however, be perfuaded 
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to confider them as the caufe of all 
that light and fcintillation that appear 
on the furface of the ocean. ‘They 
think that fome fubftance of the 
phofphorus kind, arifing from putre- 
faction, muft be admitted as one of 
the caufes of this phenomenon. M. 
Godehoue has publifhed curious ob- 
fervations on a kind of fith, called in 
French Boxite, and refembling the 
tunny, in which there is an oil which 
fhines with a confiderable luitre ; 
and, although he has obferved, and 
accurately defcribed, feveral of the 
luminous infects that are found in 
fea-water, he is, neverthelels, of 
Opinion, that the fcintillation and 
flaming light of the fea proceed from 
the oily and greafy fubftances with 
which it is impregnated. 

‘The Abbé Nollet was long of opi- 
nion, that the light of the fea pro- 
ceeded from eletiricity ; but he af- 
terwards feemed inclined to think, 
tliat this phenomenon was caufed by 
{mall animals, either by their luint- 
nous afpect, or, at leaft, by fome 
liquor, or effluvia, which they emit- 
ted ; he did not, however, exclude 
other caufes: among thefe, the {pawn 
or fry of fith deferves to be noticed. 
M. Dagelet, failing into the bay of 
Antongil, in the ifland of Madegaf- 
car, oblerved a prodigious quantity 
of fry, which covered the furface of 
the fea above a mile in length, and 
which he, at firft, on account of their 
colour, took for banks of fand. They 
exhaled a difagreeable odour, and the 
fea had appeared with uncommon 
fplendour fome days before. ‘The 
fame accurate obferver, perceiving 
the fea remarkably luminous in the 
road of the Cape of Good Hope, 
during a perfeét calm, remarked, 
that the oars of the canoes produced 
a whitith and pearly kind of laftre : 
when he took in his hand the water 
which contained phofphorus, he dif 
cerned in it, for fome minutes, glo- 
bules of light as large as the heads of 
pins. When he prefled thefe globules, 
they appeared to his touch like a foft 
and thin pulp; and jome days after 


the fea was covered, near the coafts, 
with whole banks of thefe little fith, 
in innumerable multitudes.—In a 
word, it is probable, as obferved be- 
fore, that various caufes contribute to 
the light and fcintillation of the fea ; 
and that the light which M. Bayon 
attributed to agitation and friction, 
is different from that which is ex- 
tended far and near, which feems to 
cover the whole furface of the ocean, 
and produces a very ftriking and beau- 
tiful appearance, particularly in the 
torrid zone, and in the fummer fea- 
fon. 

The revoiutions produced upon 
the earth by the fea, form another 
obje& of contemplation. It is every 
day making contiderable alterations, 
either by overflowing its fhores in one 
place, or deferting them in others: 
by covering over whole tracts of 
country, that were cultivated and 
peopled at one time; or by leaving 
its bed io be appropriated to the pur- 
pofes of vegetation, and to fupply a 
new theatre for human induttry, at 
another. ‘ 

In this ftruggle for dominion be- 
tween the earth and the fea, the 
greateit number of our fheres feem to 
defy the whole rage of the waves, 
both by their height, and the rocky 
materials of which they are compofed, 
which defend the land, and are only 
interrupted here and there, to give 
an egrefs to rivers, and to afford to 
our thipping the conveniencies of 
bays and harbours. In general, it 
may be remarked, that wherever the 
fea is moft furious, there the boldeit 
fhores, and of the moit compact ma- 
terials, are found to oppofe it. There 
are many fhores feveral hundred feet 
perpendicular, again which the fea, 
when {wollen with tides or ftorms, 
riffs and beats with inconceivable 
rage. 

Hence, therefore, we may con- 
ceive, how the violence of the fea, 
and the boldnefs of the fhore, may 
be faid to have made each other. 
When the fea meets no obftacles, it 
{wells its waters with a gentle intu- 

mefcence, 
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mefcence, till all its power is de- 
firoyed, by wanting depth to aid its 
motion. But when its progrefs is 
checked in the midft, by the prami- 
nence of rocks, or the abrupt eleva- 
tion of the land, it dafhes with all 
the force of its depth againit the ob- 
ftacle, and forms, by its repeated 
violence, that abruptnefs of the fhore 
which confines its impetuofity, Where 
the fea is extremely deep, or very 
much agitated by tempeits, it is no 
{mall obftacle that can confine its 
rage; and for this reafon we fee the 
boldeft fhores projected againit the 
deepeft waters; all {maller impedi- 
ments having long before been fur- 
mounted and wafhed away. Perhaps, 
of all the fhores in the world, there 
is not one fo high as that on the weft 
of St. Kilda, which is 600 fathom 
perpendicular above the iurface of the 
fea. Here, alfo, the fea is deep and 
ftormy ; fo that it requires great force 
in the fhore to oppofe its violence. 
In many parts of the world, and par- 
ticularly in the Eatt Indies, the fhores, 
though not high above water, are 
generally very deep, and, confe- 
quently, the waves roll againft the 
land with great weight and irreguia- 
rity. This rifing of the waves againit 
the fhore, is called the furf of the 
fea, and, in fhipwrecks, is generally 
fatal to fuch as attempt to fivim on 
fhore. In this cafe, no dexterity in 
the fwimmer, no float he can ufe, 
neither {wimming girdle nor cork 
jacket wiil fave him: the weight of 
the fuperincumbent waves breaks up- 
on him at once, and crushes him with 
certain ruin. Some few of the na- 
tives, however, have the art of fwim- 
ming, and of navigating their little 
boats, near thefe thores, where an 
European is fure of immediate de- 
ftruétion. 

In places where the force of the 
fea is lefs violent, or its tides lefs ra- 
pid, the fhores are generally feen to 
defcend with a more gradual decli- 
vity. Over thefe, the waters of the 
tide fteal by almoft imperceptible de- 
grees, covering them for a large ex- 
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tent, and leaving them bare on its 
recefs. Upon thefe fhores, as I have 
obferved, the fea feldom beats with 
any great violence, as a large wave 
has not depth fufficient to float it on- 
wards; fo that here are to be feen 
gentle furges only, making calmly to- 
wards land, and leflening as they ap- 
proach. As the fea, in the former 
defcription, is generally feen to pre- 
fent profpects of tumult and uproar, 
here it more ufually exhibits a fcene 
of repofe and tranquil beauty. Its 
waters, which, when furveyed from 
the precipice, afforded a muddy 
greenifh hue, arifing from their depth 
and pofition to the eye,* when be- 
held from a fhelving thore, wear the 
colour of the fky, and feem rifing to 
meet it. The deafening noife of the 
deep fea, is here converted into gen- 
tle murmurs; and, inftead of the 
waters dafhing againft the face of the 
rock, it advances and recedes, ftill 
going forward, but with juil force 
enough to push its weeds and fhells, 
by intenfible approaches, to the fhore. 

There are other fhores, which have 
been either raifed by art to oppofe 
the inroads of the fea, or, from its 
gaining ground, are menaced with 
immediate deftru¢tion. The fea’s 
being thus feen to give and take away 
lands at pleafure, is, without queftion, 
one of the moft extraordinary con- 
fiderations in natural hiftory. In 
fome places, it is feen to obtain the 
fuperiority by flow and certain ap- 
preaches ; or to burft in at once, and 
overwhelm ail things in undiftin- 
guifhed deftruction : in other places, 

“it departs from its fhores, and where 
its waters have been known to rage, 
it leaves extenfive fields covered with 
verdure. 

The formation of new lands, by 
the fea’s continually bringing its fedi- 
ment to one place, and by the accu- 
mulation of its fands in another, is 
eafily conceived. Many initances of 
this are recorded, which I have not 
room to recapitulate. One alone 
will fuffice : the whole republic of 
Hollaad feems to be a conqueit trom 
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er, from its bofom. ‘Fhe induftry 
of man, however, in the formation 
of dykes, muft here be mentioned ; 
for the furface of the earth, in this 
country, is ftill below the levei of the 
fea. 

But as the fea has been known to 
recede from fome lands, fo it has, by 
fatal experience, been known to en- 
croach upon others ; and, probably, 
thefe depredations on one fhore, may 
account for its dereliction of ano- 


ther: for the current which refted 


upon fome certain bank, having got 
an egrefs in fome other place, no 
longer preffes upon its former be d, 
but pours all its ‘fiream into the new 
entrance ; fo that every inundation 
Of the fea may be attended with a 
correfpondent derelidiion of another 


fhore. 


However this be, we have nume- 


rous inftances of the inundations of 


the fea, and of its burying whole 
provinces in its bofom. One of the 
mott confiderable of thefe, is that 
which happened in the reign of “Henry 
Y, which overflowed the cilates of earl 
Godwin, in Kent, and formed that 
eelebrated bank, called the Goodwin 
Sands. 

There are fome fhores on which 
the fea has made temporary depreda- 
tions ; where it has overflowed, and, 
after remaining, perhaps, fome ages, 
has again retired of its own accord, 
or been driven back by the induttry 
of man. The country round the Ifle 
of Ely, in the time of Bede, about 
ten centuries ago, was one of the 
mot delightful {pots in the kingdom. 
It was not only richly cultivated, and 
produced all the neceffaries of life, 
but graves alfo that aiforded excellent 
wine. The accounts of that time are 
copious in the defcription of its ver- 
dure and fertility ; its rich paftures, 
covered with flowers and herbage ; 

beautiful fhades and wholefome 
air. But the fea breaking in, over- 
whelmed the whole country, and to- 
tally deftroyed one of the mott fertile 
vallies in the world. Its air, from 
being dry and healthful, from that 
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the fea, and to be refcued, in a man- 


time became very unwholefome ; and 
the fmall part of the country, that, 
from being higher than the reft, 
efcaped the deluge, was foon ren- 
dered uninhabitable, from its noxious 
vapours. ‘This country continued 
thus under water for fome centuries ; 
till the fea, at lait, by the fame ca- 
pri ice which had prompted its inva- 
lions, began to heaton it, and has 
contings -d, for fome ages, to relin- 
quifh its former cor iquetts, —Of in- 
u idations of the like kind, concern- 
ing which hiftory has been filent, we 
have numberlefs tcitimonies of ano- 
ther nature, that prove it beyond the 
poflibility of doubt: I mean thofe 
numerous trees, that are found buried 
at confiderable depths, in places 
which the fea, or rivers, have acci- 
dentally overflowed, 

But the influence which the fea has 
upon its fhores, is nothing to that 
W ‘hic! h it has upon that grest body of 
earth which forms i its botton It is 
at the bottom of the fea ‘as the 
greateft wonders are performed, and 
the moft rapid changes produced. it 
is there that the motions of the tides 
and currents have their whole. force, 
and agitate the fub!tances of which 
their bed is compofed. But thefe are 
almotft wholly hidden from haman cu- 
riofity: the miracles of the deep are 
performed in fecret; and we have 
but little information from its abyiies, 
except what we receive by infpection 
at very -fhallow de pths, or by the 

lummet, or from divers, who are 
Siac to defcend from twenty to 
thirty fathom. 

‘Lhe eye can reach but a very fhort 
way into the depth of the fea; and 
that only when its farface is elafly 
and ferene.. Ia many feas, it per- 
ceives nothing but a bright jandy 
plain at bottom, extending tor feveral 
hundred miles, without an intervening 
object. But, in others, p: ticularly 
in the Red Sea, it is very different : 
the whole body of this extentive bed 
of 1 wa ter is, hteraily agg a to- 
reit of fubmarine pia its, and corals 








formed by iniects for thei halen 
jomeiimes branching out to a great 
extent. 
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Here are feen the madre- 
pores, the {fponges, motes, fea- 
mufhrooms, and other marine pro- 
duftions, covering every part of the 
bottom.—The bed of many parts of 
the fea, near America, prefents a 
very different, though a very beauti- 
fal appearance. ‘his is covered 
with ve egetaliies, which make it look 
as green as a meadow ; and, beneath, 
are feen daniels of turtles, and other 
fea -animals, feeding thereon. 

Ihe wonders of the great deep are 
fiil inexhauftible, if we enter into 
other exteniive fubjeéts that have a 
clofe connection with it, fuch a 
zoology and navigation. As the 
however, form iubjeéts that fhou ld 
= treated under other heads, I fhail 

nclude this paper, by prefenting 
my > ecniens with fome pertinect re- 
fle&ions, by the late celebrated M. 
Savary, in his infructive and enter- 
taining ‘* Letters on Greece,” ja 
publithed : 

« We enjoy the fineft weather ima- 
ginable: nota cloud obicures the fky, 
nit a fouth-eaft wind wafts us di- 

ettly tomaed the vhich our 


ilies tend. We have now entirely 
be _ 


xtent. 


I cal a 

lott figh t of “eg G, ana, as Jar as tne 
eye can re: ich, only view the immenfe 
aby{s of the waters, and the vait ex- 
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of the heavens. How awful is 


pa nfe 


ABDAL NYMUS;3 


Edalonymus was many years in 


& the humble condition of a pea- 
fant, although of the oa tumily of 
Sidon, and de 7 ended from king 
Ciayras sa was contented to live ia 


obf{curity, ds eet his tabi fience by 
cu ltivating aga rd to was 
offefiion of the crown of Sidon. 
exander the Great havi: 1S depc Cied 
inquired whether any of the 
race Qf Cinyras was liviag; that he 
might fet him on the thrones It was 
generally thought that the whole race 
was extinc : but, at lait, Abdalonymus 
thought of > at ed mentioned 
Alexander ; who in mediieely ondesed 
fome of his foldiers to 
"The ey found the good m2 
happy in his poverty, 
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this fizht! How does it infpire the 


mind with great ideas! How adven- 
turous is man, who truiis his fortune 
and his life to this frail veffel he h 

built, which a worm may pierce, 0: 
a fingle biaft dath to picces agaimit a 
rock. Yet in this he braves the fury 
of the ocean! But how 

his ingennity ! He comniat 
winds, ench: tins them i n the > Canvass 
and forces them 96 conduct him where 
he pleates. He fails from one end 
of the world to the other, and tra- 


ad mira! sle 18 





rerfes the immenfe liquid plains, 
ines any fignals to dire& him. 
rs 


He reads his courfe 


in the heave 








A needle, which wonderfully eee 
perpetually to the pole, and the ob 

iervation of the ftars, inform him 
where he 1s. A few lines and points 





iflands, 
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dale 
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An Account of the Perew Istanps, ia the Weftern Part of the Pacific 
Ocean, and of the Shepwreck of the ANTELOPE Eatt India Packet 


there; abridged from the Account, 


compiled by GEoRGE Keate, Eff. 


from the Fournal and Communications of the Captain and his Officers. 


HE Antelope packet, which had 

failed from England in 1782, 
arrived fafely at the port of Macao 
in China, in June 1783, and failed 
thence on the zoth of July, directing 
their courfe S.E. They had, in ge- 
neral, fqually weather, until the 25th, 
when they made the Bafhee Iflands, 
in latitude 21°; N. and longitude 
121° or 122° E. of Greenwich. The 
fqually weather continued ; through 
which they made their way S. E. un- 
till the 10th of Auguit; in the night 
of which, being in latitude 7° 19° N. 
and longitude 134° 40° E. of Green- 
wich, the man who had the look-out 
fuddenly called out, Breakers! But 
the found of the word had fcarce 
reached the eurs of the officer on deck, 
before the fhip ftruck, and ftuck fait ; 
and in leis than an hour bulged, and 
filled with water up to the lower deck 
hatch-ways. 

Captain Wilfon’s firft orders were, 
to fecure the gunpowder and fmall 
arms, and to get on deci: the bread, 
and {uch other provifions as were lia- 
ble to be {poiled by the water, and 
cover them with tarpaulins, &c. to 
keep them from the rain. As the 
fhip took a heel in filling, there was 
fome reafon to fear fhe might overfet ; 
to prevent which, they cut away the 
mizen-maft, the main and fore top- 
maits, and lowered the fore and main 
yards, to eafe her. ‘The boats were 
then hoifted out, and filled with pro- 
vilions ; 2 compafs, and fome {mail 
arms, with ammunition, and two 
men, being put into each, with di- 
rections to keep them under the lee 
of the fhip, and to be ready to re- 
ceive their fhip-mates, in cafe the 
veffel thould part by the violence of 
the wind and waves, as it thea blew 
an exceeding ftrong gale. 

Every thing being now done that 
prudence could didiate in fo trying 


and diftrefsful a fituation, the officers 
and people affembled on the quarter 
deck, that part being higheit out of 
the water, and beft fheltered from the 
rain and fea by the quarter-boards ; 
and waited for day-light, in hopes of 
feeing land, for as yet they had not 
been able to difcern any. During 
this dreadful interval, the anxiety 
and horror of which is much eafier to 
be imagined than defcribed, captain 
Wilfon, endeavoured to revive the 
drooping fpirits of his crew, by re- 
minding them, that fhipwreck was a 
misfortune to which navigators were 
always liable; and that although 
theirs was rendered more difficult and 
diftreffing by its happening in an un- 
frequented fea, yet he withed to re- 
mind them that this confideration 
fhould only roufe them to greater 
activity, in endeavouring to extricate 
themfelves: and, above all, he beg- 
ged leave to imprefs on their minds 
this circumitance, that whenever mif- 
fortunes, fuch as theirs, had happen- 
ed, they had generally been rendered 
much mere dreadful than they would 
otherwife have been, by the defpair 
of the crew, and by their difagree- 
ment among themfelves. To pre- 
vent which, he moit earneftly re- 
quefted each of them, feparately, not 
to tafte any fpirituous liquor, on any 
account whatever; and he had the 
fatisfaétion to find a ready confent 
given to this moft important advice. 
The dawn difcovered to their view 
a fmall ifland, at the diftanee of three 
or four leagues to the fouthward ; 
and as the day-light inereafed, they 
fay mere iflands to the eaitward. 
‘They now began to feel apprehenfions 
on account of the natives, to whofe dif- 
pofitions they were perfect ftrangers : 
however, after manning the boats, 
and loading them in the beft manner 
they were able for the general good, 
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they were difpatched to the fmall 
ifland, under the direction of Mr. 
Benger, ‘ 
requelted to e \ablifh, if poflible, a 
friendly intercourfe with the natives, 
if they found any, and carefully to 
avoid all difagreement with them, un- 
lefs reduced to it by the molt urgent 
neceflity. As foon as the boats were 
gone, thofe who were left in the fhip 
began to get the booms over board, 
and to make a raft for their fecurity, 
if the fhip fhould go to pieces, which 
was hourly expected: at the fame 
time they were under the moft pain- 
ful apprehénfions for the fafety of the 
boats, on which all depended; not 
only on account of the natives, but 
with regard to the weather alio, as it 
continued to blow very hard. Butin 
the afternoon they were relieved from 
their fears, by the return of the boats, 
with the welcome news of their hav- 
ing landed the ftores in fafety, and 
left five men to take care of them ; 
and that there was no appearance of 
inhabitants on the ifland where they 
landed: that they had found a fecrre 
harbour, well fheltered from the wea- 
ther, and fome frefh water. ‘This 
good account revived every one, fo 
that they purfued their labour, in 
completing and loading their raft. 
Toward evening, this bufinefs was 
accomplifhed, and they loaded the 
boats again with fuch ftores as were 
moft likely to fuffer from the {pray of 
the fea. Captain Wilfon ordered all 
his people into the boats, with which, 
and the raft, they left the fhip, with 
heavy hearts. ‘The raft was fo large, 
and {o heavy laden, that it was not 
until very late, and after much fa- 
tigue and danger, they reached the 
cove where the firit part of the ftores 
had been landed, and where they 
pafled the night in a very uncomfor- 
table manner: for the weather turned 
out very wet and tempeituous ; and 
though the five men who were left in 
the morning had laboured hard to 
clear the place, and in erecting a 
tent, yet it was too {mall to accom- 
modate more than half of them, {0 
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that they were obliged to take the 
advantage of it alternately. The 
turbulence of the weather alfo quick- 
ened their anxiety, for fear the fhip 
fhould go to pieces before they were 
able to iave out of her fuch neceffa- 
ries as might be moit ufeful to them. 
And moreover, though no traces of 
the natives had been feen while the 
boats remained on fhore in the morn- 
ing, the men who had been left there 
had difcovered feveral places, in the 
courle of the day, where there had 
been fires, with fith-bones and pieces 
of cocoa-nut fhells fcattered round 
them,—indubitabie figns of human 
inhabitants having lately been there : 
it was therefore abfolutely neceflary 
to keep a conftant watch, to prevent 
being furprifed by them. 

The next day the boats were fent 
again to the wreck, for fuch provie 
fions and ftores as they could procure 
out of it ; and thofe who remained on 
fhore were employed in drying their 
powder, and cleaning and fitting thei 
arms fer ufe, in cafe of need. As 
the boats did not return till ten o’clock 
in the evening, it fpread much alarm 
among thoie who were on thore, efpe- 
cially as the night came on with very 

eavy and boiiterous weather: nor 
were their {pirits rendered mach more 
tranquil by the arrival of the boats, 
as they brought with them the me- 
lancholy intelligence, that, on a€e 
count of the badne!s of the weather, 
there was little hope that the thip 
would hold together uniil the morn- 
ing, as fhe began already to part,— 
the bends and wales being ilarted out 
of their places. ‘This put an end to 
the hopes which had been fondly en- 
teriained, by mott of the people, that 
when a calm tucceeded, the fhip 
might be got afloat, and: repaired in 
fuch a manner as to enable them to 
return in her to Macao. A gloom 
now over{pread every counteuanee, 
and every one feemed to think him- 
{elf cut off for ever from the world, 
and all that he held dear in it. They 
were utter ftrangers to the manners 
and dilpofitions of the inhabitants of 
the 
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the iflands on which misfortune had 
thrown them, and they revolved in 
their imaginations the hoitile fcenes 
which they might poflibly have to en- 
counter. 

In the morning it blew ex ceedingly 
Rrong, fo that the boats could not go 
off to ‘the wreck : the men therefore 
employed themfeives in dryi ng their 
provifions, and forming better tents, 
from the materials which they had 
brought from the fhip the day before. 
About eight in the morning, the peo- 
and in 
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the moft friendly manner, led them 


to the fhore, and prefented them to 
his officers, and unfortunate eompa- 
nions. ‘They were eight in number, 
two of whom, it was afterwards 
known, were brothers to the Rupack, 
or king, of the neighbouring iflands, 
and one was a Malay » who had been 
fhipwrecked in a veffel belonging to 
a Chinefe, refident on the ifland of 
Ternate, one of the fame group of 
iflands, and had been kindly treated 
by the king, who, he faid, was a 
good man ; and that his people alfo 
were courteous. He told them far- 
ther, that.a canoe having been Out, 
fihing, had feen the finip’s maik 5 
and that the king, being informed of 
it, fent off thefe two canoes at four 
o’clock that morning, to fee what was 
become of the people who had be- 
longed to her ; and they knowing of 
the ha which the Engliflimer 
were in, had come direétly thither. 
Captai a, and his people, 
now going to breakfatt, the natives 
fat down with them, and tafted the 
tea, but did not feem to like it: 
peared, however, to be 
pieaied with fome fweet 
which our peopie brought 
them from China; and before they 
had been with them an hour, they 
appeared perfectly free, and under 
no ap pues fion whatever. ‘They 
feemed very one of the 
Evelith fhouid ¢o with them in thei 
canoes to 
4 
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to zcquaint the king who they were ; 
to relate to him, as well as he could, 
the nature of their misfortune 3 to fo- 
licit his friendfhip and proteétion, 
and permiffion to build a veffel to 
carry them back to their own countrys 
He alfo fent a prefent by him to the 
king, of a fmall remnant of blue 
broad cloth, a canifter of tea, another 
of fugar-candy, and a jar of rufk: 
the lait article was added at the par- 
ticular requeft of the king’s two bro- 
thers. 

Thofe who remained behind, ob- 
ferving that our people had much 
trouble to procure the frefh water 
which they had occafion for, con- 
ducted them acrofs a narrow part of 
the ifland, where it was more plenti- 
ful; and the road to it being rugged 
and difficult, they carried Mr. Sharp, 
a youth of about fifteen years of age, 
who was fent on this duty, over the 
moft difficult parts, in their arms; 
and were very careful in affifting, in 
thofe places, the men, who brought 
two jars of water from the well. 

The weather remained as bad as 
ever all the next night; but grew 
better in the morning ; and about 
ten o’clock one of the boats went to 
the wreck. When they got there, 
they found that fome of the natives 
had been on board; and that they 
had carried off fome iron-work, and 
other things ; and in particular, that 
they had rummaged the medicine- 
cheft, and tafted teveral of the medi- 
cines, which being probably not very 
palatable, they had thrown out the 
contents, and carried off the bottles. 
This circumftance was made known 
to Raa Kook by the captain, not fo 
much by way of complaint, as to 
exprefs his uneafinefs for the confe- 
quences which might arife to the na- 
tives from their having tafted, or 
perhaps drank, fuch a variety of 
medicines. Raa Kook’s countenance 
fully defcribed the indignation he felt 
at the treacherous behaviour of his 
countrymen ; defiring that if they 
caught any of them attempting again 


to plunder the veffel, they would kill 


them, and he would juftify the Eng- 
lith to his brother for having done fo: 
and he begged that captain Wilfon 
would entertain no uneafinefs what- 
ever on account of what the plunder- 
ers might fuffer, becaufe it wouid be 
entirely owing to their own miicon- 
duct. 

‘The fame evening, captain Wilfon 
made a propofition to his officers, the 
boldnefs and wifdom of which, and 
the refolution and firmnefs maai‘etted 
in its execution, reflect the higheft 
honour on him and them, while the 
unanimity and cheerfulnefs diiplayed 
by the crew in acceding to it, equally 
redound to their credit. Every one 
who knows any thing of feamen, 
knows that their grog ¢ is the folace 
and joy of their lives ;’ that their 
grog foftens all their hardfhips, and 
cautes even the horrors of war to pafs 
by them unfelt ; that there is no un- 
dertaking fo dangerous, or fo defpe- 
rate, that they will not moft readily 
attempt for it, nor fcarcely a com- 
fort in life that they will not forego 
rather than relinquifh it. Yet captain 
Wilfon, finding them rather noify 
when they returned from the wrecl 
(owing to a little ftrong liquor which 
the officer who was then on duty had 
given them, and which coming after 
long toil, and on an empty ftomach, 
had operated powerfully, rather from 
thefe circumitances than from the 
quantity which they had drank), it 
alarmed him fo much, that he fub- 
mitted to his officers the propriety of 
ftaving (with the confent of the peo- 
ple) every cafk of liquor which was 
in the fhip. He knew it was too bold 
a itep to be taken without their con- 
fent, and was fully aware of the difs 
ficulty of obtaining it ; but he trutted 
to the regard which they had for him, 
and his influence over them ; and he 
intended to make the people them- 
felves the executioners of his purpofe, 
while they were yet warm with the 
project. He had the fatisfaftion to 
find that his officers immediately aa 
quiefced, and the next morning he 
called all the crew together, and told 

them 
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them he had fomething to propofe, in 
which their future welfare, nay, per- 
haps, their prefervation, was moft 
materially involved. He then fub- 
mitted to their judgment the meafure 
on which he and his officers had de- 
liberated the evening before ; urged 
the propriety of it in the moft forci- 
ble terms, as a ftep which would belt 
authorize the hope of deliverance 
from their prefent fituation, and of 
feeing once more their own country, 
and thofe who were dear to them; 
and he added, that however reluc- 
tantly they might yield to the propo- 
fition, yet they could not but be fa- 
tished that the underitanding of every 
individual amongft them muft, on re- 
flection, perceive that it was a mea- 
fure abfolutely neceffary to be adopt- 
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ed. The moment he concluded, all 
the failors, with the utmoft unanimity, 
and to their lafting honour as men, 
replied, that however they might fuf- 
fer from being deprived of their ac- 
cuftomed recruit of liquor, yet being 
fenfible, that having eafy accefs to it, 
they might not at all times ufe it with 
difcretion, they gave their full affent 
to the captain’s propofal ; and added, 
that they were ready to go directly to 
the fhip, and ftave every cafk of li- 
quor on board. ‘This they moft con- 
{cientioufly performed; and fo fcru- 
puloufly did they execate their truft, 
that there was not a fingle man among 
them who would take even a farewel 
glafs of his beloved cordial. 
[ Yo be continued. ] 


BroGRAPHICAL REGISTER of Eminent PERSONS; 
Deceafed in the Year 1787. 
Concluded from Page 247 of our Magazine for May. 


Epmunp Law, D-D. 
Bithop of Carliile. 

THIS venerable prelate, who 
has been lefs diftinguifhed* by his 
exalted itation in the church, than for 
his excellent theological writings, was 
born in 1702, in the parifh of Cart- 
ynel, in Lancathire. His father was 
a clergyman, defcended from a fa- 
mily which had been fituated at Atk- 
ham in Weftmoreland. He. received 
his education at the fehools of Cartmel 
and Kendal, from the latter of which 
he was fent to St. John’s college, in 
Cambridge. In 1723, he took his 
degree of Bachelor of Arts; in 1727, 
that of Matter of Arts; and, in the 
funie year, he was eledted Fellow of 
Chrift college. In 1737, he was pre- 
fented, by the univeriity, to the rec- 
tory of Greytfioke, in Cumberland, 
where, in 1739, he went to retide ; 
and, in 1743, he was appointed arch- 
éeacon of Carlifle. In 1749, he took 
his degree of doctor of divinity ; 
, ia 17515 he was eledted matter 
of St. Pcter’s cellese, Cambridge, 
and ferved the ofhce ef vice chancel- 
lor; in i760, he was elected prin- 


and 


we 
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cipal librarian, and, in 1764, pro- 
feffor of cafuiftical divinity. In 1763, 
he was preferred to the archdeaconry 
of Stafiordfhire, and to a prebend in 
the church of Lichfield, by his friend, 
Dr. Cornwallis, late archbifhop of 
Canterbury, and then bifhop of Lich- 


* field and Coventry, who had been his 


pupil. In1764, a prebend of Lin- 
coln, and, in 1767, the twelfth ital! 
of the church of Durham, were con- 
ferred upon him by the intereft of the 
late duke of Newcaftle ; and, in 1769, 
he was promoted to the fee of Car- 
lifle, at the unfolicited recommenda- 
tion of the duke of Grafton. 

From this recapitulation of prefer- 
ments, which a long life of laborious 
ufefulnefs fo well merited, we muft 
now turn to his theological writings. 
Dr. Law was firft known to the pub- 
he, in 1729, by a tranflation of arch- 
bifhop King’s * Effay on the Origin 
of Evil,’ with notes, in which moft 
of the important topics of natural re- 
Itgion are introduced. In 1734, he 
publifhed * An Enquiry into the Ideas 
of Space, Time, Immenfity, and E- 
ternity ;’ and, in 5745, ‘ Confidera- 
tions on the. Theory of Religion ;’ to 

which 
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which are added, * RefleCtions on the 
Life and Character of Chrift ; a Dif- 
courfe of the Nature and End of 
Death under thé Chriftian Covenant ; 
and an Appendix concerning the Ufe 
of the Word Soul or Spirit in Holy 
Scripture, and the State of the Dead 
there defcribed.’ Befides thefe large 
works, he publifhed a traét upon the 
nature and end of catechifing ; feveral 
pieces in the controverfy concerning 
an intermediate flate ; and, in 1744, 
a pamphlet entitled, ‘ Confiderations 
on the Propriety of requiring a Sub- 
{cription to Articles of Faith.’ 
During the early part of his refi- 
dence in the univerfity, Dr: Law en- 
joyed the friendfhip of the late emi- 
nent Dr. Jortin*; formany years, he 
carried on a correfpondence with Dr, 
Hartley, on the fubject of that author’s 


*¢elebrated work, « The Theory of 


Man ;’ and he preferved a long inti- 
macy with archdeacon Blackburne, 
the celebrated author of * The Con- 
feflional.’ With thefe excellent per- 
fons he was united in an anxious and 
diligent fearch after evangelical and 
moral truth, and in a cordial love of 
civil and religious liberty. He died 
at his feat at Rofe Caiftle, in Cum- 
berland, on the 14th of Aug. 178-, 
in the 85th year of his age; leaving 
three fons, viz. the prefent bithop of 
Clonfert ; Law, efq; who ranks 
as king’s counfel ; and the Rev. Geo. 
Law, vicar of Torpenhow, in Cum- 
berland. 

This great and good man was en- 
dued with excellent parts, extenfive 
learning, and great integrity. He 
had a iweet, benevolent, and chriftian 
difpofition; in converfation modett, 
ingenuous, and free; in a word, he 
was an honour to his country, and to 
the univerfity in which he prefided. 





Israzt Mavupvirt, Efq. 
Tuts gentleman, who diftinguifhed 
himielf greatly as a political writer 
in the late and prefent reign, was 
born in the wett of England, in the 
ycar 1708. He received the firit 


® See his Life, and a Portrait of hin, 
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rudiments of his education at an 
academy of Diifenters at ‘Taunton ; 
and, being defigned for the minifiry 
among them, he preached, for tome 
time, at the Hague, then in other: 
proteftant chapels abroad, and after- 
wards in England. The facred pro- 
feffion, however, he did not long re- 
tain, but entered into partnerthip, as 
a merchant, with his brother, Mr. 
Jafper Mauduit, whom he furvived. 

Mr. Mauduit firlt pudlithed, in 
1760, a pamphlet entitled, ¢ Conu- 
derations on the prefent German war ;” 
of which Dr. Smollet, in his Hiitory 
of England, obferves, that * it was 
2 performance fraught with fuch per- 
fpicuity, candour, and precifion, as 
could not fail to operate very power- 
fully on the conviction of the public, 
which accordingly, thus aroufed, 
feemed to awake at once from an in- 
confiftent dream of prejudice and in- 
fatuation.’--"This celebrated pamphlet 
had a rapid fale, and certainly had a 
great influence in turning the tide of 
public opinion againit continental 
connections. In the laft war, how- 
ever, when this country was in a 
manner injulated in politics, as well 
as in fituation; when, fingle and a- 
lone, the had to fuftain a war againft 
four formidable powers ; a perfuafion 
of the neceffity of fome political al- 
liances on the Continent feemed to 
return; and the prefent adminiftra- 
tion, by their late meaiures, appear 
to have given a fanétion to this opi- 
nion, as perfectly confonant to the 
dictates of found policy.—This firft 
pamphlet was followed, the next year, 
by a fecond, entitled, ‘ Occaiional 
Thoughts on the prefent German 
war.’ 

A fhort time afterward Mr. Mau- 
duit was appointed agent for the pros 
vince of Maffachuletts, and from that 
time took a very active part in the 
difputes between the Americans and 
the mother country. His conduct, 
in this refpect, would neceffarily ine: 
volve a retrofpett of that of many 
other perfons, who are not immedi. 


in the Supplement to Vol. LXXXI, 
Uz ately 
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ately the fubje& of this article. We 
fhall, theretore, refer for complete 
information on this head to the pam- 
phlets, which Mr. Maudyit himfelf 
publithed on the important difputes 
alluded to. 

The firft of thefe, publifhed in 
1760, was entitled, ¢ A thert View of 
the Hiltory of the New England Co- 
loaies.”? Thefecond, printed in 1774, 
was entitled, * Leiers of Governor 
Huitchinion, and Lieutenant Governor 
Oliver, &c. and Remarks thereon, 
with the Affembly’s Addrels, and the 
Proceedings or the Lords Committee 
of Council: together with the Sub- 
fiance of Mr. Wedderburne’s Speech 
relating to thofe Letters; and the 
Report of the Lords Committee 
to his Majefty in Council.’~Thefe 
papers are exceedingly valuable ior 
the information they contain, and 
will be of the greateft ufe to future 
hiftorians.—On the fubjeé& of Ame- 
rican affairs alfo, Mr. Mauduit pub- 
lifhed five other pamphlets, contain- 
ing very tevere animadyerfions on the 
conduct of the war by a noble naval 
Jord and his military brother, 

_But Mr. Mauduit’s attention had 
been attracted likewife by a fubject of 
a very different nature; for, in 1774, 
he publifhed * The Cafe of the Dif- 
fenting Minifters, addreffed to the 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal,’ which 
was written and printed without ‘the 
knowledge of any one of the diffent- 
ing minifters concerned in the appli- 
cation, at that period, for relief from 
the obligation of fub{cription. 

Qn the deceafe of Mr. Jackfon, in 
May 1727, Mr. Mauduit was chofen 
governor of the fociety eftablithed 
among the Diffenters for the propaga- 
tion of the gofpel in foreign parts, 
But he did not long furvive this ap- 
pointment: he died at his houie in 
Clement’s-lane, Lombard-flreet, on 
the 14th of June 1787. 

Mr. Mauduit was a member of the 
Antiquarian Society, a truly con{ci- 
entious man, beloved by all that 
knew him. His love for civil and 
religious liberty was tempered by that 
moderation which Chrihanity incul- 


- «+ 


cates. In the conteft for civil libere 
ty, he could diftinguifh the intem- 
perance of zeal; and, in like man- 
ner, he tempered the application of 
the Diffenters for farther relief from 
fabicription. As a merchant, his ac- 
tivity and integrity rendered him 
truly refpe@table ; and, from an anec- 
dote recorded of him, he appears to 
have had a very high opinion of the 
profefion. Being one day in com- 
pany, many of which were noble, the 
converfation turned upon a capital fai- 
lure. Some of the company gave their 
fentiments rather illiberally on the 
character of 2 merchant: upon which 
Mr. Mauduit obferved, that were a 
mill ftqne to fall from heaven, and kill 
ten of the right honourable deferip- 
tion there prefent, they would be 
little miffed in the world: on the 
contrary, were it to kill only one of 
the merchants they were fo defpifing, 
it would be a great lofs to fociety ; 
the good he does flowing through 
{uch a variety of channels. Mr. 
Mauduit died a bachelor, and left 
behind kim a very handfome fortune. 


Rosert Lowruau, D.D. 
Bifhop of London. 


Tus eminent prelate, and learned 
author, was born at Winchefter, Dec. 
8, 1710; and he died at the palace of 
Fulham, Nov. 3, 1787, having neare 
ly completed his 77th year, Some 
Memoirs of his Life and Writings, 
accompanied with a ftriking likenefs, 
were inferted in our Magazine for 
November, 1787. 


SOAME JENYNS. 


Tuts celebrated author of * A View 
of the Internal Evidence of the Chrif- 
tian Religion,’ and other pieces beth 
in Verfe and Profe, was born in 
1705, and died in 1787. His writ- 
ings, at the fame time that they 
difplay great ingenuity, have been 
thought by many to have a pernici- 
ous tendency. We fhall, therefore, 
in a future number, give a more co- 
pious detail, feparately, of his life 
and writings, than the limits of this 
article will admit. 
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PROLOGUE 


Tothe Comedy of the Sworp of Peace, 
or a VoyaGe of Love. 


Written by G. COLMAN. 
Spoken by Mr. PALMER. 


ASTE at all feafons fets the world a 
madding : 
Tafte now commands—and all the world’s 
a gadding. 

Courtier and cit alike their forrows drown ; 
¢ London itfelf feems going out of town.” 
Abroad in fearch of happinefs they roam, 
Still dull perhaps — but duller (till at home. 
Should health the nobleft to her fountains 


draw, 
All, fick or well, furround the genial 
al 


Flock Sie pump, and in the higheft ftyle 

Sweeten the humours, and correét the bile ! 

With tafte dame Pumpkin racks her huf- 
band’s brain, 

An honett fruiterer of Botolph-lane. 

—* Town in the dog-days ! Faugh !—"tis 
my avertion, 

© Let's take a Trip, my dear! fome fweet 
excurfion ! 

¢ Smother’d with fmoke, how very hard 
our cafes ! 

¢ Nothing in fummer like the Watering- 
places! 

—Next day the Pumpkins load the gig 
with joy, 

Between them, clofely jamm’d, a chubby 


? 
While pa Pairs feek Margate in 
the hoy. 
To-day two vent’rous females fpread the 
fail ; 
Love points their courle, and fpeeds the 
profp’rous gale : 
India they feek ; but not with thofe enroll'd, 
Who barter Englifh charms for Eattern 
gold ; 
Freighted with beauty, croffing dang’rous 
eas, 
To trade in love, and marry fer rupees. 
To India then our Author watts you 
now — 
But not a breath of politics, I vow ! 
Grave politics would bere appear a crime; 
You've had enough, Heav'n knows, all 
winter time. 
The laughing fummer now your care be- 


guiles, 
And ™ rw fervants, live upon your 
CSe 
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€ Smiles! and a Sword! (fome fnarling 

critic cries) ; 

* Abowl and dagger would nolefs furprife. 

* Perhaps "tis but the cunning of the fcene; 

‘Some wooden Sword, like Harkequin’s, 
you mean!’ 

Truce with threwd wit !—Awhile let ca- 
vil cva‘e ! 

That Sword our drama flyles the Sword 
of Peace. 

Edgelefs it proves not ; yet the wound it 
makes, 

Tho’ on the heart, to lifemore fweet awakes, 

Such from Achilles Telephus endur'd, 

Which by one fpear was given and was 
curd, 

Our Heroines, though fecking regions 

new, 

To Englith honour both hold firm and 
true, 

Love-ftruck andeed, but yet a charming 


air, 

Vomnctend mild —Jike all cur Britifb fair. 

Such, gentle firs, we truft, fucceis fhall 
crown 5 

Syrens, fo harmlefs, cannot move your: 
frown. 

To fuch advent’rers lend a gracious hand, 

And bring them fafely to thei native land! 


EPILOGUE, 

Written by G. COLMAN, jun. 
Spoken by Mits FarREN. 
H°w pron? is man to quarrel with 

plain fenfe! 
Sufpefing harmlefs words of foul offence. 
Tov foon, alas ! our mind? to frailty leans 


ing, 

Gave to the fimple phrafe a double mean- 
ing, 

E’en the firft man alive with fpleen de- 
vour'd, 

His once-fweet temper with an apple four'd, 

Grew fulky with his friends, acrofs old 
finner, 

If they but mention’d pippins after dinner. 

Nay, in thefe days, there’s {carce a city 


rig, 

Who Pm. confefs his fondne’s for a wig, 

Left he thould find, in this fame touchy 
town, 

Some angry Tory who wou'd knock him 
down. 

Are there % fome among you then, who 

e 


cea 
To fmile, when hearing of a Sword of 


Peace? 
Speak, 
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Speak, ye militia captains! trainbands, 


fpeak ! 

Think you, “gaint you, our Author wrote 
in pique ? 

Dumb ?—like your fwords, unus'd to face 
the light! 

Speak, then, fir Matthew Plumb! ad- 
dreffing city-knight ! 

You, who have feen the Sword—ah ! 
great beholder ! 

Have {een it— flaming !~peaceful o’eryour 
fhoulder ! 

Speak not, ye beaux! we cannot move 
our paffion : 

The Sword, with you, has Jong been out 
of tathion : 

For, now, each /parring beau in flannel 
ftands ; 

To muffled gauntlets trufts his chicken 
hands, 

Learns, geneioufly, how to bruile, not 
flay men ; 

find jultifies his honour—on the dray-men! 

Soon, fhall we fee, thank heaven! the 
ext pation 

Of barb’rous duelling throughout the na- 
tion. 

Scon fhall we read, in? ead of running thro’, 

That, in Hyde Park, two nobles have 
ét-lo: 

That lord met lord; that each, no Cafar 
bolder ! 

Rrovght a right honourable Bottle-hol.ler. 

No Cu: te and Trerce—but bruife on bruiie, 
fhail rife ; 

‘Till blows, not death, have clces'd the 
herces eyes ! 

But that our Sword of Peace may frighten 
no man, 

Know, brave gallants! ‘tis wielded by a 
woman ! 

Let it not then, with others, be abelifh’d ! 

*Tis harmlefs—and, the hopes, not quite 


urpolifh'd. 


LinEs, fuppofed to have been written by 
the late LAURENCE STERNE. 


To Mr. HALL. 
CoOLUMNS and labour’d urns but 


vainly fhow 
An idle fcene of fabricated woe: 
The {weet companion, and the friend fin- 
cere, 
Need no mechanic arts to force the tear. 
In heart-felt numbers never mesnt to thine, 
*T will flow eterna! o’er a hearfe like thine ; 
*T will flow while gentle goodnels has one 
friend, 
Or kindsed tempers have a tear to lend. 
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Lines, by Mrs. CresPicny. 


Placed at the entrance of a Grotto, dedi- 
cated to Contemplation; and within 
View of the Metropolis. 


Y OU, who are led to this ferene retreat, 
Where Contemplatica holds unri- 
vall'd fway ; 
Stop—if Refleé?.cz you would dread to 
meet, 
And from her rigid mandate fhrink 
away. 
But if a vor'ry at foft Pleafure’s fane, 
(Allurd by yon proud city’s tempting 
powers) 
From day to day you join the thoughtlefs 
tran, 
And in illufion wafte Life's choiceft 
hours ; 


*Tis vou who chiefly want Refleion's aid; 
Bow then to Contemplation’s power 
fublime ; 
Here be your vows with pious fervour paid, 
And Reformation fhall redeem your 
time. 


But if curt Apathy pervade your breatt, 
And veil it ‘gaintt Conviétion’s heav'nly 
light ; 
The goddefs here your off ‘rings will deteft, 
Nor with one favouring finile your vows 
lequite. 
And yet fair Virtue may have (catter'd feds, 
Which, in your baiven mind uncherifh'd 
lie, 
Or choak’d by Diffipation’s baleful weeds, 
Jutt ipring tolife, and bloffom but to die! 
Then enter Here—to Contemplation bend, 
Her pow’r can saife the feed which Vir- 
tue lows ; 
Fiom Folly’s blights, the tender plant de- 


fend, 


Whillt vig’rous as the tow’ring oak it 


grows. 
Sona, by the SAME. 


Sung at her Féte at CAMBERWELL. 


Y OU have afk’d me, my friend, what 
of life's the beit end ? 
And bid me the queftion revolve, 
But the point, you muit own, is fo hard 
to be known, 
‘Twill take up fome time to refolve. 


When the brifk glafs goes round, and our , 


fpirits abound, 
Say what wih the bottle can vie? 
Ev'1y care is at relt, and our withes poffelt, 
For that ail our wants will tupply. 
But 


But 
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But the fportfman won't yield the delights 
of the field 
When hallooing the vallies refound, 
As he fli¢s o’er the plain, while he pants 
in each vein, 
He fwears no fuch joy can be found. 


When the lover hears this, he vows that 
afl blifs 
Dwells with her who poffeffes his heart; 
That to live in her fight is ecftatic delight, 
But’tis death’s cruel pang when they part. 


Then, in fhort, my dear friend, it muft 
come to this end— 
Te each of thefe pleafures repair — 
Take the fportiman’s delight, let the bot- 
tle‘invite, 
And crown both with the charms of the 
fair. 


Toa CounTrRy FRIEND, 
On the Approach of WINTER, 


STAY, fylvan friend, with plenty bleft, 
Who fcorn’ft the niggard’s icy breatt ; 

And, as alone, at early morn, 

You brufh the thicket, trace the lawn, 

Lift to what fings Amintor : 

To thee the friendly hint is fent, 
Where more than meets the ear is meant ; 
The while, with dog and gun, you roam, 
Think on your townfinan, far from home, 
Deny’d the {ports of Winter. 

Jhen Eafter chicks begin to crow, 
And azure decks the mountain floe ; 
When foreft-trees wear fickiy hues, 
And agues wait on ev’ning dews, 

Lay up for health, nor ftint her : 
Prepare the ham, the chick, the chinc, 
Nor fpare the produce of the vine ; 

Fill, fill thy ttores with glowing coal, 
And fomething for the Chriftmas bowl], 
To cheer thy friend in Winter. 


The reapers moon and harvett patt, 
Rude blows the equinoétial blaft ; 
Ah! now, my rural friend, beware, 
This feafon claims thy wtmoft care; 
Health bids thee ftore, not {tint her; 
Survey thy cot, {cure thy roof, 
Soon make it rain and tempeft proof; 
$o when the fable cloud falls low, 
Thy hearth fhall yield the pleafing clow, 
That foothes the rage of Winter. 
Refurbith up thy warm furtout, 
The buckfkin glove and friendly boot 5 
And let the hat that fhields thy head 
Around in ample cover fpread ; 
This do ter health, nor ttint her: 
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Above the reft, be this your care, 

Ute exercife and morning air ; 

And this you'll find of {uch avail, 

While city fops _ thin and pale, 
You'll wear the rofe in Winter. 

And now farewell, till Flora fpreade 

Her vernal mantle o’er our heads ; 

May peace o’er Britain {till prefide, 

And Juttice fword and balance guide, 

Nor partial pow’r e’er ftint her: 

And may you midit your ftock of cheer, 

When old and dreary finks the year, 

Think on thy Poet's friendly wifh, 

Nor hold thofe comforts * from his difk, 
Which finooth the frowns of Winter. 

T.N. 


A THOUGHT. 


GWEET Day! fo bland, fo fair, f 
bright, 
The garnither of earth and fky ; 
Soft dews fhall weep thy fall to night, 
For thou mult die, 


Sweet Spring ! full of fweet days and plea- 
fures, 
In Expeétation’s youthful eye 
Thy fragrant airs and melting meafures 
Alike mutt die. 


Sweet Rofe, whofe bloom fuch hues di 
cover 
As quick vermillion comes not nigh ; 
Thy reot e’en now the grave doth cover 
Where thou may'ft die. 


Then fince each good that time fuppofes, 
From changeful feafons feels decay 5 
From: pleafure cull perennial poefies 
Live while you may. 
W. H. Reto. 


Portrait of a Provincial Poet, drawn 
from the Life, above forty Years ago. 
H O W happy the Poet, how void of all 

care, 
Whe wifhes for nought, who has nothing 
to fear, 
ho has nothing to lofe—money, houfes, 
or lands, 
Nor a foot of the earth, but the ground 
where he ftands ! 
Whilft madmen are fighting, and blufter- 
ing for fame, 
And defolate worlds to purchafe a name ; 
Whilft the beggarly miler is watching his 
{tore, 
And never content, ftill wide grafping for 
more ; 
His foul far fuperior, ne’er centring in If, 
Laughs at folly’s wild rage, and defpiles 
the pelf, 
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In friendhhip ftill true, and in love ftill 
refin’d, 

His friend and his miftrefs poffefs his full 
mind ; 

But wayward in conduct, averfe to all rule, 

By foo!s deem'd a madman, by wife men 


a fool, 

He flies from their firife to the brook or 
the grove, 

And knows no defires but his mufe and 
his love. 


ANACREONTIQUE, 


Addreffed, ina far CouNTRY, to aonce 
New YEAR. 


A*® E the white hours for ever fled, 
That us'd to mark the chearful day ? 

And every killing pleafure dead, 

That led th* enraptur’d foul aftray ? 

Too fatt the rofy-footed train 

‘The bleit delicious moments pafs'd ; 

Pleafure muft now give way to pain, 

And grief fucceeds to joy at laft. 

O, daughters of eternal Jove! 
Return with the returning year, 

Bring pleafure back again, and love, 
With heavenly {miles again appear ; 

O, bring my H——y to my fight ! 
What happy hour will then be by ? 
And while I’m dying with delight, 
Her foul fhall fpeak through either eye. 

Let facred friendhhip too attend, 
The man whofe foul is moft like mine, 
Bring B——, my ever deareft friend, 
And fill the bowl with rofy wine: 
We'll grafp the minutes as they pafs, 
Unconfcious of al] future woes : 
Mirth, love, and joy, fhall crown each glafs, 
And catt our forrows te our foes. 

Let every white and happy hour 
Which fate has to my life decreed, 
With rofy wings its bifflings fhower, 
And each in order ftill fucceed : 

But when the fhort-liv'd finiling ttore 
No longer can my blifs engage, 

Cut off the ulelefs thoufands more, 
And add them to fome coward’s age. 


A Hymn, written for SunDAY SCHOOLS. 
By Wittiam Hay .ey, Efq. 
N OR Faith, nor Hope, whate’er their 


force, 
Can aught avail the foul ; 
Should Charity not guide its courfe, 
To Glory’s heavenly goal. 


The fongs of wifdom, tho” they foar 
To notes that-Seraphs fwell ; 
If the be wanting, are no rhore 
Than Folly’s unkling bell, 
6 


A thoufand fhapes as bright as morn; 
Sweet Charity affumes : 

And as the hues of heaven, adorn 
Her variegated plumes. 

*Tis the, with Confolation’s voices 
That tills Affliction’s ftorm, 

She bids defpairing Want rejoice, 
In Bounty’s radiant form. 


But with what femblance is fhe feen, 
That more her power endears ; 

Than when with mild Inftruétion’s mien; 
Their Sabbath School fhe rears. 


Then fhe the earth-bound fpirits lifts, 
Above the valley’s clod, 

Then gives the richett of her gifts, 
The knowledge of her God, 


L1inES, addrefled toa LADY, with a 
prefent of a SEAL. 


TH impreffion which this Seal fhali 
make, 

The rougher hand of force, may break ; 

Or jealous Time, with flow delay, 

May all its traces wear away ; 

But neither Time, nor force combin'd, 

Shall tear thy image from my mind ; 

Nor fhall the fweet impreffion fade, 

Which Delia's thouiand charms have made} 

For {pite of Time, or force, or art, 

*Tis feal'd for ever on my heart! 


The AuTUMNAL MorNINc. 
THE lazy mift now leaves the vallies low, 


And to the land{cape adds the diftant ° 


tide, 
rr the mountains in progreffion 
Ow, 
And fhrinks reluétant from the prefpect 
wide, 


The amber'd trefles of the rifing morn 
Soon in the orient fpread a brighter ray ; 
While the thrill accents of the winding horn 
Ring from the woodlands to the fallows 
grey. 
From giant oak, nor elm, nor poplar tall, 
No {offer found the lift’ning ear invites ; 
Save the —_ red-breaft on th’ unmantled 
wail, 
Save Echo’s voice upon the diftant 
heights, 


But oft abrupt on Qufiet’s ftudious eye 
The ftartling flath from tube deftruétive 
{prings ; 
Flutt’ring on earth th’ zrial vi&tims lie, 
The leafy fall their mournful requiem 
fings. 
W. H. Rerp. 
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FOREIGN 


Vienna, Auguft 16. 
ETTERS from the Bannat of 
Temefwar, of the 7th and 8th inftant 


. mefttion, that a large body of Turkifh 


troops made an irruption on the 7th into 
the Auftrian ter:itory in that province, and 
took poflefion of Altorfova, Schupaneck, 
and feveral other villages; that they had 
fet fire to the two firlt-mentioned places, 
and reduced them to athes; but that 
general Warttnfleben, who commands at 
Meadia, in that neigl bourhood, had made 
the beft preparations to give the invaders 
a warm recéption at a defile near Schu- 
aneck, £. Gaz. 
Mehadia, in the Rannat of Tersefwar, fear 
the Frontitrs of Turky, Aug. 8. 
Yetterday our troops, pofted near Schu- 
neck and Old Orfowa, were attacked by 
the Turks on three fides at oncé, and 


_ were obliged to retire without firing cneé 


thot. The Turks purfued them, and took 
13 pieces of cannon, befides all the provi- 
fion waggons, with 8000 loaves, together 
with moit of the tents and beggape. Our 
lofs, as may be imagined, is very confi- 
derable ; Old Orfowa and Schupeneck are 
both burnt.—The Auftrians had 4000 
men killed in this affair. Their general, 
Papilli, who had hitherto ferved with great 
reputation, is now in difgrace. 

Vienna, Auguftt 27. The laft letters 
from the Bannat advife, that the emperor 
arrived at Weifkirchen on the zoth inttant. 
Whilft his Imperial majefty was on his 
march, the Turks made ftrong efforts to 
penetrate into the heart of that province. 
They attacked a defile, called the Vete- 
raniiche Hole, with great fury, made 
themfelves mafters of an advanced poft, 
and put to the fword two divifions of 
Brechainville’s regiment of foot, giving 
quarter neither to officers nor foldiers. 
They made feveral untitccefsful attempts 
to carry the principal polt, but were always 
beat back with great lofs. This however 
appeared to be only a fecondary objeét with 
them. ‘Their principal one was to drive 
general Wartenfleben fromm the heights, 
Where his corps was advaiitageoufly pofted 
near Meadia. For that uurpofe, the Se- 
ratkier of Georgia was detached, on the 
17th inftant, with a corps of 16,000 men, 
moitly Spahis, to attack that general, whofe 
force confilted of about &,oco men. The 


action began early in the morning, and 
was fo ill conducted on the par: of the 
Tucks, that the Auttrian infantry (from 
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ADVICES. 


behind their redoubts) Bad little elfe to do 
than to mow down tle Turkith ranks, as 
they rathly advanced within the reach of 
grepe thot. To this carnage they expofed 
themfelves repeated'y, during the courfe of 
the day, but withcut ever making the 
{malleft impreffion on the Auftian line. 
At length, between five and fix o'clock in 
the evening, they retreated, but were not 
purftied by the Imperialifts, who chofe not 
to quit their advantageous pofiticn, to fole 
low the enemy into the plain. 

The lofs of officers and men on the fide 
of the Turks was very confiderable, whiltt 
that of the Auttrians confiited only of five 
men killed and 25 wounded. 

The lurks have alfo attempted to pene» 
trate into Tranfylvania. On the 13th and 
14th initant, they attacked the two paffes 
cf Vulcaner and Buzzauer, in large bo- 
dies, and with the utmoft intrep.dity, over- 
throwing the firlt corps of Impzrial troops 
oppofed to them at each of thole paffes, and 
making a confiderable laughter ; but frefh 
troops arriving fucceflively to the:r defence, 
the Turks were finally repulfed, without 
being able to gain any firm footing in that 
province. L. Gaz. 

Vienna, Auguft 40. Advices from the 
camp before Chotzim of the 2oth inftant, 
mention, that notwithftanding the extreme 
diftvels of the garrifon, which, according 
to the reports of deferters, and of fome pri- 
foners of the Combined army who had made 
their efcape, had no other prov fion left 
than wheat fpoiled by the fire and finoke, 
the garrifon continued refolutely to hold 
out, and reufed to furvender, in the hope 
of receiving fpeedy relief. L. Gaz. f 

Vienna, September 6. Intelligence 1s 
received from Croatia of the furrender of 
Dubitza to the Imperialitis, under the com- 
mand of marfhal Laudohn, on the 26th 
of Auguft. The garrifon, confifting of 
366 Turkith foldiers, were made prifone 
ers of war. On the 2gth, the marfhel; 
with a numerous army, marched to the 
attack of Novi. L. Gaz. 

Paris, Sept. 5. On the 26th ult, the 
archbithop of Sens, our prim: miilter, wa¢ 
difm‘ffed, to the great joy of al! ranks of 
pecple. The celebrated M. Neckar is 
appointed minifter of the finances ; anc, 
on the 2d inftant, an ediét was pul!ith d, 
revoking an cbnoxious ediét of the 16h of 
Auguft, concerning the payment of the 
public annuitants. 
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HISTORICAL 


AvuGUST 31. 

It is with pleafure we learn, that in a 

letter communicated by doStor Wight, 
of Jamaica, to fir Jofeph Banks, the real 
cinnzmon tree of Ceylon is riow fuccefs- 
fully cultivated in Jamaica. This noble 
plant, fays he, with other valuable ones, 
was taken in a French fhip ; and admiral 
Rodney, attentive to national profperity, 
prefented them to the affembly of that 
ifland. One of the trees was planted in 
the botanic garden, in St. Thomas in the 
Eatt ; the other by Hinton Eaft, efq. in 
his noble gardens at the foot of the Blue 
Mountains. From thefe parent trees fome 
hundreds of young trees are already pro- 
duced, from layers and cuttings, and dif- 

fed ta different parts of the country, in 
all which they thrive luxuriantly with lit- 
tle trouble; we may therefore hope they 
will foon be a valuable addition to our 
commerce. 

A few days ago, the top ftone of the 
dome of a maufoleum, ereéted about a mile 
from the front of Wentworth houfe, in 
Yorkthire, was fet by lord Milton, fon of 
earl Fitzwilliam, on which he laid a bank 
of England note, value ten pounds, for 
the workmen. The bafe of this noble 
ftiu€ture is of the Doric order, 26 feet 
fquare; the middle itory of the Corinthian; 
and the rotundo of twelve columns, of the 
Compofite order. This grand edifice is 
ereéted to the memory of that illuftrious 
charaéter the late marquis of Rockingham. 
The infide of the bafe ftory forms a dome 
fupported by twelve doric columns, where- 
in are imtended to be placed ftatues of the 
laté marquis, late fir George Savile, and 
forne other of his intimate friends. In the 
infide of the fecond ftory is placed a Roman 
faxcopliagus. ‘The whole of the building 
is about 90 feet high, and forms a noble 
obje&t, not only from the houfe, but for 
feveral miles round the adjacent country. 

SfPTEMBER 2. 

On Wednefday came on at Edinburgh, 
before the High Court of Jufticiary, the 
trial of William Brodie and George Smith, 
for breaking into the Gerieral Excife-office 
for Scotland in the night of the sth of 
March laf, and flealing Bank notes and 
money. ‘The trial commenced at a quar- 
ter before nine o'clock in the morning, and 
the evidence was not clofed till after one 
the next morning, when the whole was 
fummed up by the lord Advocate on the 
pait of the crown, and by the prifoner's 
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CHRONICLE. 


counfel. The lord juftice clerk then gave 
his charge to the jury, which lafted sill 
near fix o'clock, when they were inclofed, 
and at one returned a verd:ét, unanimoully 
finding the prifoners guilty. A motion 
was then made for an arreft of judgment, 
which their lordfhips enanimoutty rejefted; 
and the lord juitice clerk paffed fentence on 
the prifoners to be executed on Wednelday 
the rit of O&tober next. 

The following is to be the ettablifhment 
of ihe two new r-giments of the King’s 
Life Guards, of which the marquis of 
Lothian and lord Amherft are colonels, 


Each to confit of four battalions of 50 | 


men each ; their pay 3s. 6d. per day, in- 
cluding ftoppages ; each foldier to take 
care of his own horfe, and to be under 
military law, the fame as the other regi- 
ments. Recruiting for thefe new regi- 
ments goes on very flowly; only fifty men 


are yet procured for the firft, and not | 
more than thirty for the fecond, notwith- § 
ftanding the lure of attending the king's | 


perion, and never being fent out of the 
kingdom, but with their fovereign. 
SEPTEMBER 4. 
We are happy to make known a difto- 
very, which we conceive to be of the_fiit 
magnitude to the connoiffeurs in painting. 


This is an invention of Mr. Merlin, the 


artift, which reftores paintings on pannel 
to their original beauty and excellence. 
We cannot conclude this article without 
obierving, that Mr. Merlin’s invention 
will in all probability reftore to us the moit 
valuable pieces of ‘Litian, Rubens, Guido, 
Woovermans, Rembrandt, Teniers, &e. 
at the fame time that it muft increafe his 
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charaéter as an artift, who dedicates his | 


time and abilities to the fervice of the 
public. 
SEPTEMBER 6. 


Laft Saturday, a ftatue of fir Eyre Coote |~ 
was ereéted in the Eatt India houfe, in the | 


fame place where are erected the ftatues o' 
lord Clive, admiral Pocock, and general 


Lawrence ; and in a niche on a line with © 
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them. By order of the direstors, it is 7 


executed in a modern drefs, and has on 
the infignia of the order of the Bath. 
SEPTEMBER 9. 


The Columbine, a th'p from New York, 
in 29 days, brings advice, that the aflem- | 


bly of New York acceded to the new foede- 
ral conftitution on the z9th of July, with- 
out any reftriétion whatever, to the great 
joy of ail the inhabitants, who manifeite 
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the fame by ions, feafts, and other 
marks of applaufe. The firft meeting of 
the new fcemation of government for 


America is to be heldon the sit of March, 


3789. 
" Gibraltar, ef 14. The Myrmidon 
frigate, which left Tangiers laft night, is 
arrived here with themoft unwelcome news, 
of the emperor of Morocco having de- 
elared war againft us, and ordered his 
cruizers to capture all Englith veffels they 
meet with, He has fent a large fum of 
money to the Refeens (his rebeliious fub- 
jets, and our friends on the eaftern coatt 
of Tetuan) to purchafe their friendfhip, 
and one of their {mall ports for the recep- 
tion of his cruifers. 

Extraét of a letter from Hereford, Sept. 3. 

In opening the old foundations of the 
cathedral, a large ftone being removed, a 
cavity of mafon work was difcovered of 
ag od dimentions for containing a coffin : 
an this cavity was found a fkeleton, with 
feveral pieces of very coarfe woollen cloth, 
faftened together with wooden fkewers ; 
both the cloth and fkewers were much 
decayed, but not the fmalleft remains of a 
coffin or its furniture could be difcovered 
after the clofeft infpeftion. Thofe who 
are verfed in the fcience of antiquity are 
called on to account for this unulfual cir- 
cumftance, 

SEPTEMBER 11. 

The taxes, for the la(t week, as appears 
by the return delivered into the Exchequer, 
are amazingly productive, the amount be- 
ing 37329681. Ts. sid. " 

Thuriday laf, the Golden Lion, captain 
Rankin, of Liverpool, arrived fafely in 
that port, from the North Sea, with thir- 
teen fith, of very large fize. This veffel 
was one of thafe which embayed in the ice, 
from whence the whole molt fortunately 
qxtricated themfelves by the following 
manceuvre; lying almolt in a line, at a 
finall diftance from each other, the crews 
fattened trong cables, which communicated 
with every thip, and bound them together. 
In this manner they continued feveral days, 
when a {tiff windat weft and by north 
filled all their fails, and their united force 
at length fet them free, without- much da- 
mage. Two fhips belonging to Scarbo 
rough, three to Newcaftle and Bogough- 
ftownefs, and a Swede, were thus deli- 
vered from the moft imminent danger, and 
failed for their refpe€live ports in company 
on the 14th of Auguft. 

The fuccefs of the veffels fitted out at 
Neweaftle for the whale fitheries has, this 
{cafon, been much more confidevable than 
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that of the thi belonging to any of the 
other ports in the kingdom ; 19 failed 
from thence, one of which (the Tryal) 
was loft, one came home dat = Mey 
remaining 17 have im 7 ales, 
77 foals fin natrthn and bye bears, 
which med me nearly 1380 tons of 
blubber, 634 tons of fins, 
SEPTEMBER 19. 

Yefterday the feffion ended at the Old 
Bailey, when 18 conviéts received judg- 
ment of death; 48 were te wa be 
tranfported ; 13 to be impri a 
to hard labour in the houfe of poe bs. 
five to be imprifoned in Newgate ; four to 
be whtpped and difcharged, and 34 deli- 
vered by proclamation. 

The noted George Barrington, who, 
fome months ago, was ap ed for a 
robbery on the perfon of Mr. Le Mefurier, 
and effefted his efcape from the Brown 
Bear, in Bow-ftreet, having incurred an 
outlawry, by not appearing to a bill of in- 
di&tment found againft him, was this day 
placed at the bar of the Old Bailey, im- 
mediately after the conviéts had received 
fentence, and informed by the Recorder 
that he was to be remanded back to New- 
gate. On this he thus addreffed the court ; 

¢ May it pleafe your lordthip, 

6 As I arn before the court, and if I do 
not trefpafs wpon your lordthip’s time, I 
humbly requel that IT may be permitted to 
ftate a few circumftances. I was removed 
from a very diftant -part of the kingdom, 
in July laft, by a writ of habeas corpus. 
Before the habeas was obtained, I knew 
nothing of a bill of indi€tment having been 
found againtt me, and I had no knowledge 
of the outlawry till I was removed to Lon- 
don: if I had, I thould have immediately 
fubmitted to it; for, my lord, notwith- 
ftanding the confident affertions which have 
appeared in fome erroneous, I will not fay 
malevolent, prints, and elfewere, I am cre- 
d biy informed the charg~ laid againft me 
before the magiftrate was merely on fufpi- 
cion ; and it is very unreafonable to fuppofe 
that a perfon under fuch circumftances 
would fubje& himfelf to a procefs fo fum- 
mary as qutlawry, who was at all aware 
of the confequences ; nor will the liberal 
fpirit of the laws doom a man to death be- 
caufe it appears that he has been negligent. 
As to the indiétmént, I am ready, my lord, 
to take my trial at a moment's warning ; 
and if, on a fair and impartial hearing, I 
fhall be conviéted, I will bow to the ten- 
tence of the law with the mott fubmiffive 
obedience. But, my lord, I am given to 
underftand that I ama not to be allowed the 
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benefit of a trial ; that a procefs which has 
jain dormant for ages is to be revived in 
my particular inftance ; that fictions pro- 
pagated in newfpapers are to be held as 
evidence: and anonymous infinuations to 
fupply the place-ct faéts, in order to prove 
me guilty. 

* { am alfogiven to underftand, my lord, 
that by the advifers of the prefent meafure 
at is infended as a precedent for the rifing 
generation. However plaufible this may 
found, howeyer fairly 1 may promifé to 
lead to popularity, I humbly conceive the 
rifing generation wil] haye but little reafon 
to thank fuch reformers for curtailing the 
mot valuable privilege of a Brith fubject, 
ard eftablithing a precedent-to fet afide the 
trial by jury, when the life of a fellow 
fubjeét is at ftake, and where the crime at 
worft is but theft on fufpicion, neither 
aye sg with violence, nor aggravated 

y cruelty. In the moft rigorous puriuit 
of juftice, candour fhould never be loit. 
If the gentlemen concerned in the profecu- 
tion perift in denying me a trial, either 
from a confcioufnels of inability to prove 
my guilt, or from a mifguided fury againk 
an unfo:tunate man, who has never heen 
accuied of violence or cruelty even by the 
voice of calumny itfelf, however loud it 
may have been raifed againft him; yet I 
trult the court, from the diftates of bene- 
volence, will not deny me the means of 
defence which a cale fo hard and uncom- 
mon may require. 

© The gentlemen concerned on the part 
of the pioiecution have been applied to for 
Jeive for my counfel and folicitor to ex- 
amine the proceedings againit me, and they 
have been denied. Surely they will not 
keep me altogether in the daik, and de- 
prve me of all poffibility of defending 
myfelf. The occupation of a furgeon is 
at all times limited, without an exienfive 
acquaintance, and many friends, with an 
unblem:fhed charaéter. It mult be fill 
more fo in a prifon, which cannot afford 
even moderate emolument, and where I 
find the expence to be very heavy. I am, 
th refore, under the neceflity of requefting 
thar your lordiiip will have the goodnets 
to 1ecommend that my counfel and folici- 
tor may be enabled to infpect the proceed- 
ings. 

“The court heard this fpeech with pre- 
found attention, and the Recorder replied 
as follows: : 

‘ Mr. Barririgton, 

“It is only neceflury for me to obferve 
fo you, in the fituation in which you at 
piel Hiaad, Uist you appear ty be com- 


mitted, moved by sateas corfus to the 
geal of Newgate, under a judgment of 
ovtlawry, allowed to be duly pronounced 
againft you. If that judgment. had been 
returned on record to this court, the argu- 
ments which you have advanced would 
have had great weight. As you have beea 
attainted by the judgment of the law, the 
only thing this court could do with that 
attainder, while it remains in force and 
unreverfed, would be, not to pronounce 
judgment, but to award execution of the 
fentence of the law. The court has been 
informed, that it is the intention of the 
profecutor to remove the proceedings into 
his majefty’s court of King's Bench. 





€It occurs to me that this intention is | 


proper, both from the con‘equences of the 
precedent to the public, and as it is fa- 
vouiable to you, as giving you an oppor- 
tunity to bring a writ of error in that court 
which has the fupreme jurifdiction in the 
kingdom, in order to reverle that outlawry, 
if any error fhall be found in the proceed~ 
1p Se 

x It only remains therefore to take no- 
tice of another circumftance-—the applica- 
tion you have made to infpe& the proceed- 
ings, which not being before the court, this 
court can make no order on that fubject 
which could be compulfory ; and a recom- 
mendation pionounced by perfons in a ju- 
dicial fituation, in cafes where they have 
no authority to make an order, is impro- 
per. Your application, unlefs you can 
obtain a copy of the proceedings by the 
confent of the profteutor, muft be made 
to the court of King’s Bench. After the 
record is returned before them, if the court 
think it proper, they will otdey it, and will 
take care that you thal] not be prejudiced 
in point of time, but that you fhall have a 
proper oppertunity of urging by countel 
whatever may be deemed material. 

‘ The legal co fequences of the. out- 
lawry, and the éffe&t of the attainder, if 
not reverfed, is the judgment of death, in 
point of law, already extended againtt you, 
and this is not obfolete law, but is the un- 
doubted fubfiting law of this country; 
courts of juliice, however, confidering that 
in fome cases it may bea hatty operation 
of the law, lave always litlened to every 
attempt to ailign error in the outlawry, by 
whch the atiainder may be reverfed, and 
the party labouring under it reflored to the 
benefit of a trial by his country. 

© I have no doubt, but when this mat- 
ter comes before the court of King’s Bench, 
they will thew all the indulgence which the 
jaw will permit,’ 

The 
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“The ‘feffion of -the peace is adjoumed 
pntil Monday the 2oth of Ogtober, at 
Guildhall, and the felon of goal deli- 
very of Newgate until Wednelday the 22d 
of O&ober, at the Old Bailey. 

Whitehall, Sept. 19. Lait night one 
of his majefty’s meficngers arrived at the 
office of the marquis of Carmarthen, his 
majefty’s principal fecretary of ftate for 
foreign aftairs, with the king of Pruffia’s 
ratification of the Treaty of Defenfive Al- 
liance, figned at Berlin, on the 13tn of 
Augut laft, which was exchanged at Ber- 
lin, on the: 3th inftant, with Joleph Ewart, 
efq. his majelty’s envoy extraordinary to 
that court, againft his majefty’s ratificanon, 
by his Pruflian majefty’s plenipotentiary. 

SEPTEMBER 23. 

On Saturday night laft the fifhermen in 
the Humber caught a very large fith of the 
whale fpecies at a {mail dittance from Hull. 
The agitation it occafioned in the water at 
firit furprized them ; but being convinced 
of the caufe, they procured fuch affiftance 
as enabled them to fecure it. When it 
was ftruck. it ran afhore near the jetty on 
the Humber bank, where after a confli& 
of fix hours they deftroyed it.—It is called 
a-finner, meafures 74. feet from the nofe to 
the tail, and 20 feet in girth. Its ap- 
pear ince is in every refpect fimilar to the 
whale, but never would be {0 large. The 
fifhermen have erveQcd a thed over it, and 
ex ended its-mouth, the jaw bont of which 
mealures upwards of two yards. — They 
exhibit it for a trifling gratuity. The fith 
is worth near fifty pourds. 


The following inftance of intrepidity in 


Buitith feamen 1s perhaps unequalled. 
Some Englifh«failors being in the har- 
bour of Alexandiia in the Mediterranean, 
formed a ftrange defign of drinking a cann 
of grog on the top of the column, called 
P mpcy’s pillar, which isa fea mark to 
that harbour in the manner of the Eddy- 
ftone, on the coait of Devonthire, but vait- 
ly higher, and without any accs!s what- 
ever. The boat was got out, and with 
,proper implements for the attempt they 
putbed to the fhae. When arrived at the 
ipot many contrivances were made ule of, 
bur in vain, and they began to defpair of 
fuccels. When the tar who had propofed 
the frolic ran to the city, fiom whence he 
brought a boy’s paper kite, which was 
flown direétly over the pillar, and by 
means of which a cord was curried quite 
over the top. This accomplithed, a ove 
waz then drawn over, and one of the tea- 
men from thence afcended to the top, 
where being arrived, other ropes were 
panded to bim by the fame conveyance, 
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and in little more than an houra regular fet 
of fhrouds was ereCted, by which the whole 
company went up, and drank their bever- 
age amid the fhouts of feveral thoufand 
peeple collected to fee what they termed a 
iniracle, as no one had before been known 
to have {een the top of. that ftupendous 
edifice ; which over tops the higheit build- 
ings of the city, and is eftimated at from 
40 to so yards height. This circum- 
ftance occurred about ten years fince; and 
the Turks to this day have a record of it, 
which tranflated into Enghith, fignifies the 
Madi Cap Experiment. 
SEPTEMBER 265. : 

A letter was on Tuefday filed at 
Lioyd’s, from the fecretary of ftate to 
the merchants in the city, conveying to 
them the agreeable information, that the 
emperor of Morocco has declared the mott 
pacific intentions net only towards this 
country in particular, but Europe in ge- 
neral. 

Wafps and hornets feem to bear an in- 
creafed proportion to the immente plenty of 
all kinds of fruit with which the kingdom 
abounds. Many gentlemen in Herts and 
Effex have had from fitty toa hundied nefts 
of thefe offenfive animals deltroyed within 
the limits of a hundred acres of ground, 
and yet cannot get rid of their numberlels 
tormentors. 


BIRTHS. 
C OUNTESS Delaware, a daughter. 
Countels Stanhop:, a fon. 
”Lady Grey de Wilton, a daughter. 
Queen of Nap'es, a prince. 
Lady of the bifhop of Durham, a fon. 
MARRIAGES. 
REY: Dr. Drake, chaplain to his grace 
the archbifhop of ( anterbury, to Mifs 
Yate, daughter of Robert Yate, efg. of 
Broom{berrow, in G)oucctterthire. 

Ralph Clayton, eig. ferjeant-at-law, to 
Mifs Loxham, daughter of the Rev. Mr. 
Loxham, of Longton. 

John Weller, eiq. of Amerfham, Bucks, 
to Mifs Katharine Fowler, of the fame 
place. 

, John Hobart Briggs, efq. of the Gene- 
ral Pott-office, to Mis Oidham, of Mary- 
le-bone. 

Colcnel Glyn, of the fi:ft regiment cf 
foot guards, to Miis Hollingbery, of Lit- 
tleton, Middlefex. 

John Monins, efq. of Canterbury, to 
Mrs. Triee, of the tame place. 

DEATH &. 
L ADY Featheftonhough, reli&t of Ge 
Matthew Featheftonhaugh, bart. 
George duke cf Manchester. 
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Sir Charles Afzill, bart. 

Licutenant-gencral James Cunning- 
ham-. 

Lady Margaret Stuart, daughter to the 
earl of Morry. 

Countefs of Lanefborough. 

Hon. and rev, William: Digby, dean of 
Durham. 

Countefs dowager of Briftol. 

Lidy Brett, relié of fir Percy Brett. 

Jof-ph Francis Xavier, heir apparent to 


the ciown of Portugal. 

OHN lord Havard of Wa'den, to be 
J baron Braybicoke of No:thamp:on- 
thire, remainder to Richard Aldworth 
Neville, efq. 

Jethry lord Amberft, to be baron Am- 
herit of Montreal, in Kent, remainder to 
his nephew, William Pitt Amhertt, efq. 

Wilmm Scott, L.L. D. to be bis ma- 
jefty’s advocaie general, and knighted, 

Sir Joleph Yorke, K. B. to be lord 
Dover. 

Sir James Harris, K. B. to be lord 
Maimefbury. 

Charles Whitworth, efq. to be envoy 
extraordinaiy and minilter plenipotentiary, 
at Peterfburgh. 

Robert Litton, efq. to be envoy extra- 
ordinary, at Stockholm. 

David Hailes, efq. to be enyoy extrae 
ordinary, at Wariaw. 


PROMOTIONS. 


BANKRUPTS. From the GazeTTe. 
AvuGusT 26. 
"THOMAS Gladhill, of Cheapfide, 

merecr. 

Hugh Edwards, of St. Ives, Cornwall, 
merchant. . 

James Hanford, of the Liberty of 
Thringfone, in the parith of Whitchurch, 
Leicetterthne, grocer. 

Henry Clarke, of Birmingham, War- 
wickihne, buckle-maker. 

AUGUST 30. 

Mary Sands, Marfhal Crampton, and 
Adlard Stor, of Nottingham, hotiers and 
partuers, carrying en wade under the firm 
of Sancs, Crampton, and Storr. 

James Edwards, of bridge-fireet, Lam- 
beth, linen-draper. , 

Thomas Mellin, of Kingfton-upon- 
Bull, linen draper. 

James Palmer, of Biifto', mariner. 

SEPTEMBER 2. 

Jofeph Smith, of Yamcuth, in Nor- 
folk, thepkeeper. 

William Durrick, of Weftmoreland- 
Duiidings, Alder fg ite-ftreet, warch maker. 


THE UNIVERSAL MAGAZINE 


George Padmore, of Merton, in Surry, 
eallico- printer. 

John White, of Princes-ftreet, Weft. 
minfter, car q 
; Henry Jordan, of Gloucefter-fireet, tay~ 


or. 

Daniel Lant, of Friday-ftreet, wine. 
merchant. 

Peter Child, of Pulham, St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, in Norfolk, ‘ 

William Walmiley, of Manchefter, 
merchant. 

Robert Sugden, of Aldgate, London, 
linen-draper. 

Abraham Taylor, of Ackworth, in 
Yorkfhire, miller. 

Thomas Noble, of Penrith, 
berland, deaper. 

William Andrews, of Long-Acre, 
harnefs-maker. 

SEPTEMBER 6. 

George Margetts, of Penton-fitreet, St. 
Tames, Clerkenwell, clock and watch 
maker. 

James Whyte, of Birmingham, button- 
maker. 

Robert Tipping, of Liverpool, cotton- 
manufaéturer. 

William Gamaa, of Gofport, in Hants, 
painter. 

John Button, and Francis Putley, of 
Sourhwark, clock and wateh-makers, and 
partners. 


in Cum. 


SEPTEMBER 13. 

Richard Potter, of Manfion-houfe-ftreet, 
London, and John Gregory, late of Bofton, 
in the State of Maffachufetts, in North 
America, but now of Charing-crofs, 
Weltminfter, merchants and partners, 
tradng in Bofton, in America, underthe 
firm of Potter and Gregory. 

John Cole, of Cannon-fireet, merchant. 

Barnet Gueft, of Limehoufe, merchant. 

Thomas Pidwell the younger, of Pen- 
zance, in Cornwall, hatter. 

Thomas Lander, and William Bell, of 
Walfall, in Staffordfhire, buckle-rollers 
and copartners. 

Motes Delmonte, of New Ormond- 
ftreet, money-{crivener. 

George Emerfon, and Richard King 
the younger, of Little St. Thomas the 
Apoftle, brokers and partners. ; 

Jchn Whitehead the younger, of Birm- 
imgham, button.maker. 

Joln Powell, of Whitechapel, Jinen- 
Graper. 

obert Shepherd, of Sunderland, in 
Durham, mercer and diaper. 

Thomas Wrigh*, of Harp-lane, mer- 
chant and broker. 

William 
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. William Fox, of Bread-ftreet, Cheap- 
, warehoufeman. 
_— Abraham, of Bafinghail-ftreet, 
jeweller. 
Peter Ketrifon, of Sir William War- 
ren’s-{quare, Wapping, carpetiter. 
' SEPTEMBER 16. 
Alexander Hogg, of Nicholas-lane,. 
grocer. 
John Rogers, of Whitechapel, ftationer. 
John Minky, of Little Wild-ftreet, St. 
Giles in the Fields, carver and gilder. 
Thomas Cripps, of Birmingham, but. 
ton-maker. 
George Emerfon, of Little St. Thomas 
Apoitles, dealer. 
’ SEPTEMBER 2o. 
John Burdon, of Norton, in Durham, 
fugar-refiner. 
SEPTEMBER 23. 
John Skidmore, of Aldgate, plumber. 
Thomas Smith, of Gracechurchs-ftreet, 
oman. 
Robert Hall, of Bury, Lancathire, fhop- 
keeper. 
Gott(chall Fulda, of St. Mary-axe, in 
the city of Loridon, dealer and chapman. 
Chriftopher Wroot, of Sutton St. Ma- 
ry’s, Lincelnfhire, dealer and chapman. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

(THE Works of the late John Huxham, 
M. D. 2 vol. 8vo. 13s. 

New Annual Regitter, for 1787, 63. 6d. 

Towers’ Memows of Frederick LI, 
King of Pruffia, 2 vol. 8vo. 24s. 

Hamilton on the Duties of a Regi- 
mental Surgeon, 2 vol. 8vo. 12s. 

Kite’s Effay on the Recovery of the Ap- 
parently Dead; 8vo. 63. 

Ways and Means, a Comedy, ss. 6d. 

The Prifoner at Large, a Comedy, 18. 
62. 
Four Odes, ty 2 Gentleman, ts; 
Vimonda, a Tragedy, 18. 6d. 
Letter to Sir F. Blake, Bart. on Tythes, 
xs 64. 

Tianfa&tions of the Society of Arts, &c. 
vol. 6, 4s. boards. 

Short Account of the Naval Tranfac- 
tions of the laft War, 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. 
Pisin Thoughts on the Sabbath, 18. 

Thickneffe’s Sketch of the Life and 
Paintings cf Mr. Gainfborough, 1s. 6d. 
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AVERAGE PRICES of CORN 
Frem Sept, 8, to Sept. 13, 1788. 
By the Standard WincuesTerR Buhhel 
of cight Gallons. 


Wheat. Rye. Barley, Oats. Beans 
& ttt. 4.4. th & 

LL, ok a 
5 6/2 72 7% 442 9 


Londda } 


COUNTIES INLAND. 
































Midélefex 5 7|—|2 10/2 2); 2 
Surry § 9/3 7/3 3/2 4/3 a8 
Hertford 5 9/3 313 Cl2 2}3 6 
Bedford § 4&3 giz 82 13 4 
Cambridge § 12 Gi—e—|t clz 9g 
Huntingdon 5 2j——|——|r t2 8 
Northampton 5 6/3 13/2 6/1 1113 @ 
Rutland 5 4/2 rola 72 Oj; © 
Leicefter 5 813 62 git 1343 2 
Nottingham 6 of 6/2 giz 133 6 
Derby 6 3—|—|2 213 10 
Statford 6 O——|——J2 3/3 7 
Salop 5 1113 S|2 Gla cla 4 
Hereford 5 4\—|3 211 of — 
Worcettes 6 O2 172 1012 313 4 
Warwick 5 8|——|——}: r1f3 ¢ 
Gloucetter 5 tti—12 7/2 cig} 
Wilts § 33 t03 O]2 413 sm 
Berks § $3 gl2-t1}]2 213 2 
Oxford $ 9—~|3 22 3]3 
Bucks § 9\——'2 10lz2 113 ; 
COUNTIES upon the COAST. 
Effex 5 —— 2 gz 22 a2 
Suffolk § O2 712 gir a2 7 
Norfolle § 312 toj2 a2 2/——— 
Lincola 5 2 Si2 git of @ 
York § 313 52 cit 10/3 2 
Durham § 63 93 4it 1113 7 
Northumb. § 2/3 4!2 71 9/3 6 
Cumberland 6 03 7\3 O72 Off 10 
Weftmoreland 6 alg O14 21 41}—-— 
Lancafhire 6 1;——|—|2 33 ~@ 
Cheshire 6 ol3 3:2 giz 2|—— 
Monniouth gs 1t——jz 2/2 — 
Somerfet 5 73 42 102 13 9 
Devon $ 9-——-|3 OFF Of — 
Cornwatl 5 — 2 7 
Dorfet 5 Si? 9/2 23 10 
Hamphhire 5 t———i2 t1]2 co 6 
Suflex 5 4l — !2 Sie 2, I 
Kent 5 6|——|2 Sia 22 9g 


Peck Loaf 2s. qd. 


TO CUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


T HE Ode to Autumn bas Merit ; but the Meafure is unpleaji-g. 
G—, and G. B. are inadmifabdle. 
The Lines on Ringing by Jam Pommmmn, are t00 local jor our Mijceliany. 


Paices 
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